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HE people of the country will sym- 
pathize deeply with the President 

in the illness which has interrupted his 
speaking tour in behalf of the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations. 
Whether one accepts all the principles and 
details of the League or not, there can be 
no question of the high moral and politi- 
cal purpose of the statesmen by whom it 
was formulated. It is a sincere attempt 
on the part of high-minded men to re- 
lieve the world, so far as is humanly 
possible, from the constant danger of 
such stupendous tragedies as the war 
which has just ended. No one has been 
ardent enough to predict its unqualified 
success, but unqualified success does not 
ordinarily come to human undertakings. 
One may question certain features of 
it, even hold that it has points of possi- 
ble danger, without attaching any real 
importance to the cries of some that it 
is either an inevitable breeder of wars 
or a shrewd scheme of England and 
France for the undoing of the United 
States. The Review has advised, and 
believes, that the condition of the world 
being at present what it is, the Treaty 


should be ratified, and without any such 
reservations as would either send it back 
to the Peace Conference or nullify any 
of its vital purposes. 


ROM the standpoint of Anglo- 
American solidarity and good feel- 
ing it may be considered unfortunate 
that the first major issue raised by the 
opponents of the League Covenant in its 
present form relates to the voting power 
of the United States and the British 
Empire in the Assembly. But the ques- 
tion was bound to be raised, and it is 
perhaps better to clear the atmosphere 
by dealing with it at once. Three amend- 
ments have been proposed to safeguard 
the United States against possible preju- 
dicial action as the result of the inclusion 
of self-governing British dominions in 
the League as independent members. 
The committee amendment provides that 
in disputes to which Great Britain is a 
party, and therefore ineligible to vote, 
her self-governing dominions and colo- 
nies shall likewise be debarred from 
voting. Senator Johnson’s amendment 
is bold and direct. He would give to 
the United States a number of votes 
equal to the combined vote of Great 
Britain and her colonies. Practically, 
the adoption of this amendment would 
kill the League, and it may well be a 
gesture to this end. On the one hand, 
it would give England and America 
together a voting preponderance that 
could not be accepted by the other 
Powers, and, on the other, would permit 
on overwhelming combination of Amer- 
ican and colonial delegates on certain 
issues peculiar to their special interests, 
particularly in the Pacific. Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s amendment does not differ in 
principle from that proposed by the 
Committee, but puts it in better and 
less aggressive form. 

Either the Committee amendment or 
the McCumber amendment would simply 
incorporate the interpretation voiced by 
the President in his recent explanation of 
Article XV and the votes of the Domin- 
ions. They contemplate, however, only 
negative action—exclusion of voting and 
the single veto in the Council—but there 
are other possible contingencies to be 
considered. Nothing is said about the 
combining of votes to elect members to 
the Council, a fruitful opportunity for 
clever political combinations. Nor does 
it seem to be realized that, in spite of 
the interposition of a single veto in the 


Council, the adverse vote of the remain- 
ing members can not but have great in- 
ternational significance. If positive ac- 
tion is to be expected, then positive 
votes are important. The weakness of 
the President’s position seems to lie in 
the assumption that international fric- 
tion is caused by disputes that come into 
the open and are amenable to debate and 
discussion. The deeper causes of fric- 
tion must be removed by more positive 
action, and nations whose vital inter- 
ests conflict will no doubt attempt to 
manceuvre within the League. And un- 
less the League is to be an association 
designed merely to postpone action, ac- 
count must be taken of the voting power 
of its members and the future political 
alignments. These considerations are 
urged, not to raise insurmountable ob- 
stacles to an institution which with 
proper safeguards should be put into 
effect without delay, but to point out 
its limitations, lest the oversanguine 
should expect too much, and, relying upon 
it blindly, give too little heed to the 
realities of international relations. 


T is a shocking advertisement that 

Omaha has given to herself in her in- 
ability to cope with the lawless mob 
which terrorized her streets, tried to 
hang her Mayor, burned her court- 
house, hanged a negro who was already 
in the hands of the law, with no indica- 
tion that he would escape the penalty of 
his crime, and was finally reduced to the 
outward semblance of order only by hav- 
ing the streets filled with United States 
soldiers. The lesson of this tragedy and 
disgrace should impress not merely 
Omaha, but the whole country, with the 
need of a deeper realization of the vital 
importance of law and order on the 
part of all who really desire the main- 
tenance of a civilized state, and the 
necessity of a more watchful and vigor- 
ous control of the elements whose wish 
and purpose are only too clearly re- 
vealed in the Nebraska outburst. It 
would be a mistake to account for the 
mob on the theory of mere prejudice 
against the negro. The color of the man 
lynched and the crime he had committed 
were, with a large part of the mob, 
nothing more than mere pretexts. The 
sooner we realize that we have a large 
element among us only waiting for some 
such spark with which to start a fire, 
the easier it will be to find the pathway 
to safety. 
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ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO appealed 
to the America of Lincoln when, 
“as an interpreter of the valorous sen- 
timents of the whole Italian people,” he 
proclaimed the annexation of Fiume to 
Italy. Seeing how difficult it is for con- 
temporaries of the late Col. Roosevelt 
to agree as to the stand he would have 
taken towards Mr. Wilson’s League of 
Nations, it is hardly worth while to 
guess at what President Lincoln would 
have thought of the Italian poet’s coup 
de main. However, here is a quotation 
from a letter that he wrote to Mr. 
Hodges on April 4, 1864: “By general 
law life and limb must be protected, yet 
often a limb must be amputated to save 
a life, but a life is never wisely given 
to save a limb.” Put to the test of this 
“general law” the poet’s attempt would 
scarcely have found favor in the eyes 
of the man who formulated it. D’An- 
nunzio claims Fiume to be a limb of 
the Italian body, an organic part of the 
whole. But Italy, in her turn, is a limb 
of the European body, and by refusing 
to give up Fiume, she is in grave danger 
of being cut off herself from the organ- 
ism to which she belongs. And thus iso- 
lated, by her own waywardness, from 
the comity of nations, she would appear 
to have fallen into the very error to 
which Lincoln alluded of having given 
her life “to save a limb.” For if the 
Italian Government is forced to give 
way to the spirit of bravura which D’An- 
nunzio has aroused in the popular mind, 
the country will place itself outside the 
League of Nations and suffer all the 
hardships which a political and economic 
boycott entails. 


HE applause into which the entire 
,=. Italian Chamber burst when Deputy 
Eugenio Chiasa made an enthusiastic 
reference to D’Annunzio’s adventure 
shows how far the poet’s interference has 
vitiated the entire question of Fiume. 
For it never was, with the politically 
minded Italians, a matter of sentiment. 
If the city actually had a preponderat- 
ingly Italian population, the Italian dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference need 
never have pressed the strategic reasons 
which made Mr. Wilson opposed to their 
demands. An appeal to the right of 
self-determination would have been a 
much stronger argument to base their 
claim upon. If Italy, as D’Annunzio 
asserts, could not live without Fiume, 
why then did she agree to its cession to 
Croatia under the secret treaty of Lon- 
don? At the time when that pact was 
concluded the Dual Monarchy was still a 
great Power, and Italy not yet the sole 
maritime ruler of the Adriatic. The fall 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy gave her the 
opportunity of gaining the hegemony 
over that part of the Mediterranean, 
and Fiume was deemed by her naval ex- 
perts to be indispensable for the com- 


pletion of its defensive organization. In 
the memorandum presented by the 
Italian delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence on this question, economic consid- 
erations are also urged for the cession 
of Fiume to Italy: “The competition 
of a Jugoslav or non-Italian Fiume 
would, by its competition, prove detri- 
mental to an Italian Trieste. But the 
two ports, in the hands of Italy, could 
without any conflict of interests and to 
the common advantage of the respec- 
tive ‘hinterlands’ become of _ great 
maritime service.” We do not see why 
on these grounds Italy should have been 
denied the grant of the city, as the 
other claimants, the Jugoslavs, until 
the fall of the Hapsburgs was imminent, 
were enlisted against the Entente and 
had taken an active part in the Aus- 
trian attack against Serbia. The more 
is the pity that the Italians, by bring- 
ing sentiment to bear on the matter, 
have obscured the clear aspect of the 
issue. 


N the days when Becky Sharp went to 
school young ladies who had finished 
their education were presented by the 
headmistress with a copy of the Bible. 
In Germany the worship of the state has 
superseded religion, and in accordance 
with that change the adult Fritzes and 
Gretchens will henceforth see their hap- 
piness at leaving school completed by 
the gift of a copy of the Constitution. 
Such is the provision of Article 148 of 
the new fundamental law of the German 
Reich. Fritz and Gretchen will have 
better reason than Becky had to fling 
the present at the reverend feet of their 
late tutors. We do not say this from 
any disrespect for the document in 
question, for we admit that, as a sam- 
ple of democratic legislation, it con- 
forms to up-to-date requirements, in- 
cluding the nationalization of railroads 
and waterways serving general traffic. 
But apart from its political and educa- 
tional value, it has little to attract the 
attention of youthful minds just re- 
leased from the bondage of the class- 
room. 

Still, they may find interesting pas- 
sages among its 181 articles, which, 
read in the light of the history taught 
them at school, will make them realize 
their own happiness in living under the 
new dispensation. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the Liebknechts and the Clara 
Zetkins will think of their parents in 
prison on reading that “all Germans 
have the right to form societies or asso- 
ciations for purposes not contrary to the 
penal law.” “Every German has the 


right, within the limits of the general 
laws, to express his opinion by word, in 
writing, printing, by picture, or in any 
other way,” begins Article 118, promis- 
ing the growing generation a freedom 
which their parents never enjoyed. Pro- 





visions for the protection of children 
and motherhood, for the free develop- 
ment of foreign minorities among the 
nation, the recognition of the sacred- 
ness of the home, and of the right to 
complete liberty of worship and con- 
science, are only a few of the many fea- 
tures which will call up before the reader 
of this document the vision of a better, 
chastened Germany. It is for the youth- 
ful recipients of the constitutionally 
prescribed presentation copies to render 
life to the dead letter of this law. 


T does not appear that the drowning 

of young McCullough, at Colgate Uni- 
versity, merits any severe censure of 
the Colgate authorities. So tragic an 
ending was only a very remote chance 
of a class prank which in itself was far 
milder than many such features of 
rough-and-tumble class activities in a 
large number of our American colleges, 
But the tragedy should not pass without 
impressing upon both college faculties 
and college students the duty of consid- 
ering even the remoter chances in such 
cases. Any college man knows the real 
source of the difficulty in breaking up 
the sophomore-freshman ‘“horseplay” 
that attends the opening of most colleges 
—the state of mind of the average fresh- 
man himself, who would feel just a lit- 
tle miffed, after all he had heard in High 
School, if his class were the first to be 
subjected to the indignity and _ noto- 
riety of a quiet and dignified reception 
into college life. But there is no ques- 
tion that the general public is a little 
weary of any tendency in college stu- 
dents to treat lightly the common obliga- 
tions of law and order. And to the 
favor of the general public the college 
owes too much not to treat its opinions 
and feelings with all reasonable con- 
sideration. What has been said applies 
also to much that occurs in connection 
with college fraternity initiations. The 
real tragedies in these frivolities are, of 
course, extremely rare; but each one 
that does occur should mark the rise to 
a higher level of college opinion and 
practice in such matters. Any one who 
has seen the gloom that overspreads 4 
college community in such a case knows 
that no student body can justly be called 
careless of the lives of its individual 
members. 


HE late Charles L. Freer, who died 
on September 25, in his sixty-fourth 
year, was one of the most successful art 
collectors of his time. He was born at 
Kingston, New York, and educated in 
the public schools. At Detroit he 
quickly made a fortune in manufactur- 
ing and in the operation of railroads, 
and the last thirty years of his life were 
chiefly devoted to collecting in many 
fields. These interests were the more 
intense as he never married and cared 
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little for general society. He began by 
acquiring the paintings of the more ad- 
vanced American artists, Tryon, Dewing, 
Twachtman. From them he passed 
naturally to their cosmopolitan affinity, 
Whistler. Between paintings, drawings, 
and prints his Whistler collection over- 
ran a thousand items, including such 
a rarity as the “Peacock Room,” made 
for the shipbuilder Leyland. Whistler, 
again, was a link with the exquisite art 
of Japan. More than twenty-five years 
ago Mr. Freer was carefully buying, be- 
sides the color prints, the masterpieces 
of Sesshu, Korin, Sotatsu, and Hokusai. 
From them he passed to the graver 
painting of old China, his collection of 
which is equaled in the Western world 
only at Boston. 

As Mr. Freer passed middle life, his 
habit became that of an invalid, and 
frequent journeys evoked new interests. 
He concerned himself with Egyptian 
excavation, purchased sagaciously Levan- 
tine objects of all periods, acquired rare 
early Christian pieces—manuscripts, 
miniatures, and metal work. About 
ten years ago he made a unique disposi- 
tion of his treasures, deeding them to 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, for the sum of one dollar, but re- 
taining possession of the collections 
(and adding to them) during his life. 
This remarkable donation, with attend- 
ant legal complications, was furthered by 
the tact and enthusiasm of that many- 
sided President, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Freer, wishing the installation of 
the museum to represent his own im- 
peccable taste, provided a building now 
nearly finished. It will be one of the 
most delightful museums in the world. 
A reserved and unexpressive person in 
general relations, Mr. Freer found his 
fullest expression only in the field of art. 
A chronicler of his doings would dis- 
cover countless instances of covert gen- 
erosity towards individual artists, teach- 
ers of art, and struggling enterprises of 
esthetic intent. To dwell on this little- 
known side of his beneficence would 
not please him; he cared for results and 
not for praise. Mr. Freer combined in 
a rare degree independent taste with a 
capacity to take advice, whether from 
professional critics or his fellow-ama- 
teurs. Thus he was easily the most cath- 
olic of the great collectors of our time. 
He has left to the nation inexhaustible 
resources of instruction and delight. Of 
few contemporary Americans can one 
Say as confidently that their memory 
1S assured. 


CCORDING to the Census of 1910, 

there were in that year no less than 
13,345,545 foreign-born whites in the 
United States, of whom about 3,400,000 
were natives of English-speaking coun- 
tries, about 3,000,000 natives of German- 
speaking countries, and, roughly, 7,000,- 





000 of other nationality. This enu- 
meration does not, of course, include 
native-born Americans one or both of 
whose parents were foreign-born, nor 
does it take account of the fact that 
many of the foreign-born came to the 
United States when quite young and 
commonly used no language but Eng- 
lish. It is evident, therefore, that there 
are many million people in this country 
who speak some language other than 
English or German, and who, if they 
read at all, prefer newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books printed in that language. 
A recent inquiry made for the Review 
confirms this opinion, as it indicates that 
there are, not counting the German, at 
least 1,225 foreign-language periodicals 
—dailies, weeklies and monthlies—issued 
in the United States, with a total circu- 
lation of about 8,000,000. The list in- 
cludes 212 Italian periodicals, 150 Span- 
ish, 101 Polish, 81 Swedish, 75 Bo- 
hemian, 67 Jewish, 48 French, 44 Slovak, 
39 Magyar, 36 Japanese, 30 Greek, 30 
Lithuanian, 27 Finnish, 22 Dutch, 18 
Chinese, 15 Russian, 14 Serbian, 10 
Ukrainian, and many others represent- 
ing nearly all the European and several 
Asiatic languages. It is frequently as- 
sumed that the foreign-language press 
in general represents very radical views, 
but such is not the case, as in this list 
only 80 periodicals can be classed as 
Socialist, Bolshevist or Anarchist, and 
they have a circulation of only 631,000, 
whereas there are in the United States 
about 350 radical or red publications is- 
sued in English, with a circulation of 
about 10,000,000. Of even the Russian 
periodicals only 2 are Socialist and 5 
Bolshevist or I. W. W., out of a total of 
15. Evidently, the foreign-language 
press exists primarily for the instruction 
and consolation of strangers in a strange 
land, rather than for the propagation of 
un-American views. It may have some 
tendency to retard the Americanization 
of aliens and even of their children; but 
it may also serve a good purpose in tid- 
ing over the danger period in the moral 
life of the younger generation who, ceas- 
ing to be foreign, have not yet become 


American. 
N AN might, it is true, have invented 
a better game than baseball, but it 
is pretty certain he never did. It is 
not a “gentleman’s” game—no flannels 
and afternoon tea about it. Nor is it, 
like golf, a long, lonely struggle with 
one’s own personality; nor, like foot- 
ball, a swift Homeric clash of young and 
godlike heroes. It is a game of the 


people—of the American people who 
have made it and who love it and who 
in their hearts feel that they have no 
greater blessing to bestow upon the rest 
of the world. It is a game that can not 
possibly be played so badly as to be 
uninteresting, yet can be played so well 


as to fascinate by its broad strategy and 
thrill by the speed and perfection of its 
detail. It affords an outlet for much 
instinctive human energy which other- 
wise finds expression in all sorts of 
nationalistic and economic madness. In 
a world’s championship series (note the 
calm assumption—America first and the 
rest nowhere!) there is a preliminary 
weighing of chances, balancing of re- 
sources, “dope,” in short, enough to 
soothe the most active-minded political 
intriguer and keep him out of mischief. 
If a small part of the energy that has 
gone to creating—and destroying—a 
League of Nations had been expended in 
an initial effort to make the National 
League international, the American 
League universal; if our munitions fac- 
tories had been set to'turning out base- 
balls and bats and gloves for a whole 
world of rooters, a planetary fandom, the 
prospects of democracy would be consid- 
erably brighter than they are at present. 


HE ex-Kaiser is reported to have 

bought, besides a castle for himself, 
a number of villas in the village of 
Doorn, which, according to local gossip, 
will be used for various members of the 
ex-royal staff. The MHollanders will, 
doubtless, view this German inroad of 
hangers-on of dethroned royalty with 
anything but pleasure. Doorn is the 
Dutch word for “thorn,” and a thorn in 
the flesh of Holland the village will be 
if it becomes the fixed residence of the 
ex-Kaiser and a hearth of counter-rev- 
olutionary intrigue. 


HE representative of the Associated 
Press at Vienna is, evidently, of the 
stuff that Bolshevists are made of. In 
a despatch, or shall we say Bullittin, 
dated September 18, he refers to acts 
of brutality committed by the Hungar- 
ian White Terrorists, giving as his au- 
thority “such conservative newspapers 
as the Neue Freie Presse and Arbeiter 
Zeitung.” 

If the standpoint of this latter organ 
of Labor is, in his eyes, averse to 
progress, any policy will appear stag- 
nant to him which does not conform to 
the practice of Lenin and Bela Kun. 
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Results of the Pres- 


ident’s Tour 


INGLED with the great regret 

which is felt over the President’s 
illness there must be no little satisfac- 
tion, even on the part of his warm 
friends, that his series of speeches was 
cut short at this juncture. He had 
ample time in which to stir the country, 
if it was to be stirred, and the last few 
days of his tour did not show the Presi- 
dent at his best. Unfortunately, the 
public is still in doubt as to the impres- 
sion which Mr. Wilson made. He him- 
self is certain that fully eighty per cent. 
of his fellow countrymen are solidly be- 
hind him. Yet judging by the press re- 
ports, one would probably be justified in 
concluding that the country at large is, 
even yet, somewhat in the dark as to the 
significance of the Covenant but holds 
that, if this country can be properly 
safeguarded, it would be glad to see the 
business in hand dispatched without 
further delay. In short, as the situation 
stands to-day, the President could prob- 
ably come off with a real victory if he 
would yield to the position of the mod- 
erate reservationists. 

Compromise of some sort seems in- 
evitable, and Mr. Wilson would work to 
his own interest by taking magnani- 
mously what is here so clearly offered 
him. According to his own reasoning, 
our obligations will not be weakened by 
setting down in black and white, as in- 
terpretation, the manner in which the 
United States Government is almost sure 
to approach its duties under the treaty. 
This procedure must strike the average 
citizen as being merely sportsmanlike. 
The President, apparently, has no great 
objection to such moderate reservations. 
He describes them as futile expansions 
of clauses which are already plain to the 
eye. He would prefer to sign the docu- 
ment as it now is and to allow us to in- 
terpret our moral obligations in the 
light of our best judgment as each case 
arises. To our thinking, it speaks well 
for the country that it is not ready to 
agree to a contract which it feels in- 
stinctively it will not live up to, save by 
a method of interpretation which must 
inevitably set the rest of the world to 
thinking that America is not playing 
the game. 

Taken as a whole, the President’s 
speeches in the West can not be said to 
have added much to the people’s educa- 
tion. The proof of this is the applause 
at Salt Lake City which greeted his 
reading of the proposal for Article X 
offered by the majority of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The President 
had to use strong language to bring the 
audience back to a proper respect for 
the authoritative version of this article. 
One is reminded of the profane laughter 


in the House of Commons which followed 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mention of the 
League. At this stage, it seems clear 
that the country does not wholly under- 
stand the bearings of the League of Na- 
tions; that it is quite ready to enter a 
League if such an organization is for 
the world’s best interests; and that it 
does not wish our entrance to be nig- 
gardly. What has Mr. Wilson done to 
clarify the subject? He started by us- 
ing generalities and by putting into 
words a glowing vision. This may have 
been a good introduction. The country 
usually responds to what it gladly ac- 
cepts as idealistic purposes. But in such 
cases it is the man behind the words 
which counts most, and there are many 
in the West, as in the East, who are not 
entirely convinced that the President’s 
leadership, especially up to our late en- 
trance into the war, has been of the 
wisest. It is not pleasant to be forever 
calling up the past, but this is the more 
necessary since the League of Nations, 
so far as this country is concerned, is 
bound up with the President. And faith 
in it, while any real understanding of its 
workings is popularly lacking, is predi- 
cated upon faith in him. The President, 
for example, has been using as an argu- 
ment for our unqualified acceptance of 
the Covenant the aims for which we took 
up arms. Has he forgotten that it was 
but a short time before we declared war 
that he desired to be told what the 
aims of the Allies were? 

Under his sweeping generalities must 
be classed his statement that the only 
organized forces opposed to the League 
of Nations are the pro-Germans. This 
remark proved to be a disastrous boom- 
erang. For it brought a hot protest 
from Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, presi- 
dent of the League for the Preservation 
of American Independence, an organiza- 
tion having for its purpose the support 
of members of the Senate opposed to the 
Covenant in its present form. Any one 
who knows of Mr. Wood’s efforts to in- 
duce the President, prior to April, 1917, 
to assert our rights towards Germany 
in the most vigorous manner must ap- 
preciate the folly of the President’s reck- 
less statement. Equally unfortunate, 
from the point of view of the past, were 
his implication that opponents of the 
League are actuated by a spirit of cow- 
ardice and his statement, “I can not 
understand hesitation.” 

Even when Mr. Wilson descended to 
a discussion of details, he was not effec- 
tive. Frankness was lacking from his 
explanation of the manner in which this 
country could always protect its inter- 
ests through its vote in the Council. He 
allowed Senator Reed to furnish the in- 
formation that one or another of the 
British Dominions might be seated in 
the Council. This fact, to be sure, did 
not overthrow his point, but knowl- 


edge of it might better have been given 
to the people by him. He has been silent 
on the question whether, in a given in- 
stance, the veto of the United States in 
the face of unanimity on the part of the 
other members of the Council might 
not breed a serious antagonism. He pro- 
posed the Irish problem as a proper sub- 
ject of discussion for the League and 
said nothing concerning the League’s 
duties as to the Philippines. He re- 
minded us that we did not protest when 
Germany acquired the rights in Shan- 
tung which have now passed to Japan, 
forgetting that we look to a justice- 
loving organization like the League of 
Nations to improve upon the old diplo- 
macy. He asserted that the League 
would greatly help the condition of labor 
without setting forth any reasons for 
his belief. A careful discussion of this 
interesting question would have been 
most helpful. . 

These animadversions upon Mr. Wil- 
son’s argumentative methods are made 
in no cantankerous spirit. What the 
country most needs to-day is buckling 
down to the business in hand. The 
treaty should be ratified as soon as this 
can safely be done, and it is to be hoped 
that, when the President recovers from 
the exhaustion resulting from his most 
arduous tour of the country, he may seek 
to effect the compromise which is prob- 
ably his for the asking. He can be con- 
ciliatory without abasing himself, and 
as a result can almost surely see the 
spirit of the League triumphant, even 
if the letter is a bit altered. 


The Steel Strike 


7 would be unsafe as yet to predict 
either an immediate collapse of the 
strike of the steel workers or its con- 
tinuance over any long period. Events 
of a day may hasten or retard the end. 
But whether it comes sooner or later, 
there is so far no indication that it will 
bring success to the plans of the leaders 
by whom it was forced. No statement 
made in advance, nothing brought out 
by the labor leaders who have appeared 
before the Senate committee, has con- 
vinced the average unprejudiced ob- 
server that the men called out had any 
such real grievances as to justify a 
strike at this time, when the need of con- 
tinued production is so acute. The talk 
about the “terrible conditions” of labor- 
ers in the steel plants was not backed 
up by evidence, and not in accord with 
the great increase in the rate of wages 
which has marked the steel industry 
during the war period. Furthermore, 


the events of the past week have made 
it increasingly plain that the strike 
never would have occurred but for the 
long and energetic efforts of men not in 
the employ of the plants against which 
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it was brought. Nor has the theory 
that these outside organizers were mere- 
ly going to the rescue of men sorely dis- 
tressed and unable to help themselves 
made any headway in public opinion. 
Such a claim finds no easy progress 
against the ample evidence that many 
thousands of the workmen directly in- 
volved did not want the strike at all. In 
the circumstances, it was inevitable that 
the movement, once launched, should find 
itself destitute of any material popular 
support. 

Yet to say that it lacks positive sup- 
port is but half the story. Opinion 
could rest at this neutral point only if 
the situation concerned merely the em- 
ployers and the workmen. But perhaps 
no industry in the land extends its rami- 
fications in more directions than that of 
the production of steel. The inconven- 
iences caused by its violent interrup- 
tion are countless, and wherever they 
occur they arouse a feeling of resent- 
ment which could be removed only by 
proof that the strike was so clearly a 
last resort to secure justice that all 
good citizens ought to submit to what- 
ever inconveniences it may bring. As 
no such proof is forthcoming, the growth 
of these attendant inconveniences, as the 
strike drags on, marks a corresponding 
growth of positive disapproval. But 
popular disapproval does not rest merely 
on the material inconvenience of the 
strike. There is a growing conviction 
that the leaders who forced it were not 
moved by any particular concern over 
conditions in the steel industry at all, 
but are merely using that industry as 
a tool for ulterior purposes. Mr. Foster, 
the leading spirit, specifically identified 
himself with a widely revolutionary pro- 
gramme only a few years ago. His 
closest associations are not with those 
who would seek betterment of the labor- 
er’s position through conciliation, but 
with radical revolutionists, who would 
be only too glad of an opportunity to 
knock the supports from beneath the 
whole system of private enterprise in 
productive industry. It is clear enough 
to the careful observer that this radical 
wing has been making a desperate effort 
to get control of all organized labor. 

This feeling that the strike is not a 
sincere movement for the benefit of the 
workers in the steel plants at all, but 
that it is allied. with just the same revo- 
lutionary movement which has brought 
the ruin of Russia, furnishes a heavy 
weight of support to Judge Gary and 
his associates in their refusal to nego- 
tiate with the men by whom the strike 
was organized and is directed. As was 
said in these columns last week, Ameri- 
can sentiment was never more ready 
than to-day to listen with favor to any 
just demand for betterment of the con- 
dition of those who toil; but American 
intelligence is a little too keen to be 


convinced that the betterment of the 
toiler, or of anybody else, is to be found 
in knocking the foundations from under 
the edifice of civilization which centuries 
of thought and toil have built up. 

It is not asserted, of course, that the 
masses of men who go out on a strike 
of this type are consciously bent upon 
revolution. Many of them are wholly 
unaware of the deeper designs of their 
revolutionary leaders, and would shrink 
back at once if a clearly revolutionary 
purpose were openly declared. Indeed, 
if Mr. Foster were to come out now with 
a statement that his immediate aim was 
to bring about what he declared as his 
programme a few years ago, the chances 
are that the strike would collapse in a 
day. But this does not remove the dan- 
ger. The seeds of revolution thrive in 
the soil of violence and disorder, and at 
a time when Bolshevistic ideas find so 
many agencies of distribution, sober- 
minded people can not afford to counte- 
nance any course of action which natu- 
rally leads to violence and disorder. 

The labor leaders, including Mr. Gom- 
pers along with the more radical, do not 
help their cause in public opinion by the 
growing tendency to scoff at the “wel- 
fare work” undertaken in recent years 
by so many employers. One can not 
believe that the rank and file of laborers 
themselves are wholly unappreciative of 
these efforts to give them pleasanter sur- 
roundings in their work, to provide 
healthful forms of recreation and enter- 
tainment, and to help them in various 
other ways which are ordinarily con- 
sidered as contributory to the comfort 
and pleasure of living. A large manu- 
facturing concern can provide far more 
of these good things of life than could 
be obtained individually for the same 
amount of money distributed to the em- 
ployees to spend for themselves; and it 
is a well-known fact that the companies 
which do most in this way are also the 
companies which are most liberal in the 
matter of wages. No question of pau- 
perizing the recipients arises here, any 
more than in connection with similar 
work done by so many churches. And yet 
Mr. Gompers can join with men usually 
less thoughtful than he in sneeringly 
referring to such efforts as “hell-fare 
work.” It is hard to find any explanation 
of such an attitude. It does not seem to 
originate with the laborers, but rather 
with the professional labor agitator. In 
him, the dislike of the system can very 
readily be explained as due to the feeling 
that welfare work actually does tend to 
make the laborer contented with his lot, 
and its prospects, and less inclined to be 
continually at swords points with his 
employer, less easily led into strikes, less 
accessible to revolutionary propaganda. 
To arrive in peace and good will at a 
really stable concord between labor and 
capital, allowing the latter sufficient 





profit to stimulate enterprise, and keep- 
ing an ever open pathway by which the 
laborer of thrift and energy may him- 
self become a capitalist, would not suit 
those leaders whose tastes and talents are 
developed along the one line of agita- 
tion and conflict. And it is this class 
of leaders which has forced itself to 
the front, not only in the steel strike but 
in a fairly large share of the epidemic 
of strikes that has followed the closing 
of the war, both in this and other coun- 
tries. We are aware, of course, that 
Mr. Gompers has confessed a change of 
heart on behalf of Mr. Foster, but the 
confession can hardly be accepted as sat- 
isfactory in view of Mr. Foster’s utter- 
ances subsequent to the alleged date of 
recantation, to say nothing of the normal 
interpretation of his present course of 
action. And it is a notable fact that 
the committee of twenty-four now advis- 
ing with Mr. Foster in the conduct of 
the strike is putting no brake whatever 
on his radicalism, but aiding him in its 
worst features, such as the attempt to 
paralyze the activity of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Constabulary in maintaining 
order. 


Revolution by Con- 
spiracy 


NE of the most notable features of 
American life was the sense of se- 
curity in which our people lived. In 
pioneer days, when savages and wild 
beasts abounded, and the cold and famine 
of winter threatened destruction to the 
careless and improvident, danger was 
ever present, and fear was a powerful 
stimulus to industry, frugality, and un- 
tiring vigilance. Now, however, that 
those obvious dangers are gone and we 
have a continent to ourselves, with 
friendly Canada to the north, harmless 
Mexico to the south, and broad oceans to 
east and west, we dwelt till recently in a 
paradise of security, sitting at ease 
under our own vine and fig-tree, none 
daring to make us afraid. Doubtless the 
American people were more care-free 
than any that the world has known— 
except possibly the British people before 
the war and some islanders in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Even the World War did not altogether 
awaken us from our pleasant dream. 
For three years it was to us hardly more 
than a terrible spectacle. It was not 
until the ferocious German drive in 
Picardy began that we had a real tremor 
of fear, as it occurred to us that our 
own life, liberty, and property might be 
at stake; and as soon as the Central 
Powers were crushed we laid aside our 
armor and resumed our ordinary way 
of life, fearing no enemy, without or 
within. The people of Continental Eu- 
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rope, trained in another school, were not 
so easy in their mind; hence they de- 
manded all the guarantees they could 
get- against the recurrence of war, and 
they were keenly alert to the danger of 
a social revolution that might destroy 
what is left of modern civilization. 

Now the western world is beginning 

to see how badly it has been fooled by 
the parlor socialists. Not only did they 
lull people to sleep with their song of 
peace when there was no peace, but they 
described the social revolution in such 
terms as to make it appear as an angel 
of light. By a sort of intellectual sleight- 
of-hand the fearsome word revolution 
was made to disappear and the magic 
word evolution took its place. The jug- 
glery is simple: “Verbally, revolution 
is but evolution with the addition of a 
single letter; scientifically, it is merely 
the last step in a long and gradual pro- 
cess of evolution, like the emergence of 
a butterfly from the chrysalis or the 
breaking of a chicken from the egg; 
politically it does not come until the ma- 
jority want it, when by the simple cast- 
ing of a ballot they quietly take control. 
Moreover, capitalism is even now pre- 
paring the way by the socializing of one 
industry after another—the municipal 
monopolies, the railways, the trusts— 
and presently there will be almost com- 
plete state socialism; whereupon the 
property owners, having already parted 
with the substance of their power, will 
hand over the shadow also—with their 
blessing—to the educated, civilized, re- 
generated proletariat.” 

When this theory is applied to particu- 
lar countries, it follows that those which 
are the most highly developed, indus- 
trially and capitalistically, like Great 
Britain and the United States, must be 
well along the road to socialism; while 
those that are industrially backward, like 
Russia, must be very far from the goal. 
Marx, in fact, had little hope of a suc- 
cessful revolution in Russia until the 
peasants should be reduced to utter 
poverty by the growth of large estates; 
and even Lenin, who poses as an orthodox 
Marxian, said, as late as July, 1917, that 
an agrarian revolution was all that could 
be expected at that time. Marx, in his 
later and more evolutionary mood, states 
the theory thus: 


No social order ever disappears before 
all the productive forces for which there is 
no room in it have been developed; and new 
and higher relations of production never 
appear before the material conditions of 
their existence have matured in the womb 
of the old society. 


But theorizing such as this, while it may 
be good for purposes of propaganda 
among the propertied classes, does not 
go far with the proletariat, who demand 
stronger doctrine and the promise of 
more speedy results. This also socialism 
can supply, for while it speaks the lan- 


guage of persuasion and sweet reason- 
ableness to the timid bourgeoisie, to the 
proletariat it speaks the language of 
hate and violence, bidding them arise 
to destroy and spare not. Marx, with 
all his scientific poise, speaks both lan- 
guages with equal fluency, although his 
intemperate utterances are found chiefly 
in his earlier writings. In the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung, in 1849, he said: 

When our time comes, revolutionary ter- 

rorism will not be sugar-coated. . . . There 
is but one way of simplifying, shortening, 
concentrating the death agony of the old 
society, as the bloody labor of the new 
world’s birth—revolutionary terror. 
Marx was no parlor socialist at any time 
of his life, and if he were living to-day 
he would probably give substantial as- 
sent to the following quotation from 
Lenin’s “Soviets at Work”: 

It is not hard to see that during any 
transition from capitalism to socialism a 
dictatorship is necessary for two main rea- 
sons, or in two main directions. In the first 
place, it is impossible to conquer and de- 
stroy capitalism without the merciless sup- 
pression of the resistance of the exploiters, 
who can not be at once deprived of their 
wealth, of their advantages in organization 
and knowledge, and who will, therefore, 
during quite a long period inevitably at- 
tempt to overthrow the hateful (to them) 
authority of the poor. Secondly, every 
great revolution, and especially a socialist 
revolution, even if there were no external 
war, is inconceivable without an internal 
war, with a state of the greatest uncer- 
tainty, instability and chaos. 

In fact, the doctrine of the class strug- 
gle, compounded of real grievances with 
a large admixture of prejudice, misrep- 
resentation and hatred, is not a harm- 
less beverage which people can take with 
impunity and remain as they were; it is 
rather a strong poison that works power- 
ful changes in the brain of all who in- 
dulge in it, and drives men of unstable 
mind to mad attacks upon the society 
which they have learned to hate and 
despise. It.is all very well to tell such 
people to be calm, to restrain themselves, 
to wait for the day of evolution, which 
may not come for a thousand years. 
They have been taught to believe that it 
was coming soon; they have worked for 
it, hoped for it, had visions of it by 
night and by day; and now it appears 
just ahead, with only a feeble, contempt- 
ible little group of capitalists standing 
in the way. What wonder if they rush 
ahead, like the dogs of war, to destroy 
what they can never re-create. Mean- 
while, the parlor socialists are aghast at 
the havoc which their disciples have 
wrought, and would fain stop them in 
their mad career. In vain! They have 
sowed the wind and they reap the whirl- 
wind. 

Conspiracy is an essential and in- 
separable feature of revolution. It is 
the activity of an impatient minority of 
believers trying to hasten the day of 
their dreams. And their plans fre- 


quently succeed—as may be seen in the 
history of many revolutions and coups 
d’état—but over the after-effects of their 
achievements they seem to have slight 
control. Rigid evolutionists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is place in 
nature for the cataclysm, the catas- 
trophe, for what Marx would call the 
mortal leap, but what prudent people who 
have something to lose call the leap in 
the dark. If the prudent people of Rus- 
sia, after the revolution of March, 1917, 
had been able to agree on a definite pol- 
icy and had been wise and courageous 
in carrying it out, they might have fore- 
stalled the conspiracy of Lenin and 
Trotsky and the Petrograd Soviet which 
resulted in the coup d’état of November 
7 and all the misery and chaos of Bol- 
shevik rule. 

Such calamities, we may even yet be- 
lieve, can never come to us. Revolu- 
tionary conspiracies have no place in a 
country so great and prosperous as ours, 
where there is no_ poverty-stricken 
working class and no intellectual prole- 
tariat to manufacture discontent. The 
foundations of European society may be 
rocking, but ours are built of other ma- 
terial. Thus we soothe ourselves with 
comfortable words, and turn a deaf ear 
to those who would disturb the spirit of 
our dream. And yet when we consider 
certain symptoms of discontent—the dis- 
content over the high cost of living, the 
demands of organized labor, the threats 
of the I. W. W., the epidemic of strikes, 


the strange outbreaks of violence here ° 


and there, the semi-revolutionary move- 
ments in Seattle and Winnipeg—we must 
find reason to doubt the completeness of 
our immunity. 


An Analysis of Mr. 
Bullitt’s Testimony 


ERUSAL of the testimony of Mr. 
William C. Bullitt before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
gives one a feeling of eavesdropping, or 
of opening and reading a letter addressed 
to someone else. The dominant impres- 
sion is that of the caddishness of the 
dapper young millionaire who had been 
employed in a most confidential capacity 
and entrusted with the details of the 
most delicate negotiations, pouring forth 
with evident relish the piquant gossip 
gathered in his association with the 
chief figures at the Conference. But, 
after all, what else was to have been ex- 
pected? Half-baked young radicals have 
standards peculiar to themselves, and 
are bound, sooner or later, to abuse the 
confidence placed in them. 
The testimony brought out by the ex- 
amination of Mr. Bullitt falls into three 
classes—documents bearing on _ the 


treaty; Mr. Bullitt’s personal comment 
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on the negotiations to which he was 
privy; and the reports on the situation 
in Russia made by himself and by his 
associates, Mr. Lincoln Steffens and Cap- 
tain Walter W. Pettit. Among the docu- 
ments presented are several of impor- 
tance bearing on the Covenant. These 
include the plan of Lord Robert Cecil; a 
typewritten draft of President Wilson’s 
original plan; a printed draft of the 
same with advice, comment, and sugges- 
tions by Mr. David Hunter Miller and 
Mr. Gordon Auchincloss; a draft of an- 
other propesal by the President, incor- 
porating changes made by him in his 
original plan; and also what was known 
as a composite draft, largely based on 
Lord Robert Cecil’s recommendations 
and prepared by the British law experts 
and Mr. David Hunter Miller. All of 
these documents are of importance to 
the Senate Committee for its proper 
understanding of the Covenant and the 
intentions of its makers, and should 
have been furnished by the President 
in accordance with the spirit of his re- 
plies at the White House conference 
in March. It is evident from them that 
the President had not clearly formulated 
his ideas in regard to a League of Na- 
tions before leaving America or taken 
into consultation on the subject com- 
petent experts. The surprising fact is 
brought out that the President stood 
strongly for a body of Delegates made 
up of the diplomatic representatives of 
the members of the League, and opposed 
the suggestion that there should be rep- 
resentation of the congresses of the sev- 
eral nations. Yet Mr. Bullitt’s own com- 
ments on the negotiations, coming from 
a disgruntled employee, should not be 
taken at their face value until oppor- 
tunity has been had to hear the testi- 
mony of other parties concerned. 
Considerable light is thrown upon the 
confusion that reigned in the Confer- 
ence in regard to Russian policy. The 
Peace Delegates were evidently at a loss 
to know how to deal with this mena- 
cing situation. One extremely unfortu- 
nate gesture had already been made— 
the proposed Prinkipo Conference. The 
petering out of this proposal was fol- 
lowed by the Nansen plan for feeding 
Russia, and an important part of Mr. 
Bullitt’s testimony deals with the his- 
tory of this plan, and its failure. In 
this, however, his testimony is quite at 
variance with the facts. He fails to 
point out that the so-called Nansen plan 
was suggested originally by the Rus- 
sian Committee, and that the object of 
the proposal was simply to feed Petro- 
grad, on condition that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would not interfere. This 


plan was set in somewhat more general 
terms when Dr. Nansen wrote his letter 
to the President on April 3, and indi- 
cated an organization along the lines of 
Accord- 


the Belgian Relief Committee. 


ing to Mr. Bullitt, he prepared a reply 
to the Nansen letter at the request of 
Col. House. This reply introduced a 
host of new considerations of a political 
nature, including a general armistice on 
all Russian fronts, the immediate with- 
drawal of Allied and American troops, 
the lifting of the economic blockade, and 
the utilization of Russian transport fa- 
cilities. This, of course, changed the 
simple scheme of food relief into a big 
political plan for settling the Russian 
problem, and it is difficult not to come 
to the conclusion that it was designed 
to assist the Soviet Government in 
maintaining its power. Mr. Hoover put 
his finger upon the weak spot instantly, 
for he pointed out that the transport 
agreement was tantamount to a recogni- 
tion of the Bolsheviks, and he vetoed 
the proposal. 

It is not quite clear from Mr. Bullitt’s 
testimony who originated the project of 
his mission to Russia, or whether it was 
in any way connected with his earlier 
mission to the Socialist Conference at 
Berne, concerning which the Foreign 
Relations Committee might well have 
interrogated him. At any rate, he went 
to Russia fully authorized by Secretary 
Lansing and took with him Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens, well known as a Bolshevist 
sympathizer, and Captain W. W. Pettit, 
of the Military Intelligence Division, 
formerly a social worker. That Mr. 
Lloyd George was privy to Mr. Bullitt’s 
mission and his proposals for an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government is 
sufficiently evidenced by the letter from 
Mr. Philipp Kerr, in spite of the fact 
that the opinions expressed therein are 
insistently declared to be personal and 
unofficial. 

The reports on conditions in Russia 
made by the three precious investigators 
are illuminating. The callow Bullitt, 
utterly ignorant of Russia and Russian 
matters, spent a whole week at Moscow 
under the personal direction of the Bol- 
shevik leaders, and was completely taken 
in by them. He swallowed without 
question their statements and displayed 
a credulity only explicable by his igno- 
rance and his Bolshevik sympathies. 
Captain Pettit did not go to Moscow, but 
paid three short visits to Petrograd, and 
his report is likewise a striking exam- 
ple of how a man can be taken in if 
personally conducted through carefully 
prepared surroundings. It reminds one 
of Comte de Ségur being taken through 
model peasants’ villages by Catherine 
II. One point in his report is sufficient 
to indicate its character. Commenting 
on the improvement of food conditions, 
he states that the suspension of passen- 
ger traffic from March 18 to April 10 
had resulted in the Government’s bring- 
ing to Petrograd sixty to one hundred 
cars of food each day, and that one saw 
large quantities of food being trans- 








ported about the city. By his own 
showing in the same report, he left 
Petrograd on March 31 and sent his re- 
port from Stockholm on April 4. Asa 
matter of fact, passenger traffic was 
suspended, as he describes, and a vast 
supply of grain was requisitioned from 
the peasants and collected near Viatka, 
but so incompetent were the Bolshevik 
authorities that no cars were available 
for transporting this food and it was all 
ruined. Not a single carload reached 
Petrograd. 

The most illuminating of the three re- 
ports, strangely enough, is that of Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens, because inadvertently 
he admits the whole case against the 
Soviet Government. Naturally he mis- 
represents the soviet idea, Lecause he 
does not understand it, and believes the 
silly theories that had been circulated 
concerning it, but he indicates clearly 
enough that Lenin’s effort to utilize a 
system which was designed to destroy 
the established institutions of Russia 
has failed. The result of the revolution 
he describes as follows: 


The effect is hunger, cold, misery, an- 
guish, disease—death to millions—but 
worse than this was the confusion of mind 
among the well and the strong. We did 
not realize, any of us—even those of us 
who have imagination—how fixed our 
minds and habits are by the ways of living 
that we know. So with the Russians. 
They understand how to work and live un- 
der their old system; it was not a pretty 
one; it was dark, crooked and dangerous. 
But they had groped around it all their 
lives, from childhood up. They could find 
their way in it, but now they can remem- 
ber how it was, and they decide for the 
old ways... . And the poor, in their 
hunger, think now how it would be to go 
down to the market and haggle and bar- 
gain from one booth to another, making 
their daily purchases, reckoning up their 
defeats and victories over the traders, and 
they had good food then. And now—it is 
all gone. They have destroyed all this and 
having destroyed it, they are lost—stran- 
gers in their own land. 


Mr. Bullitt did more than report on 
conditions in Russia—he brought back 
with him a proposal for peace—a pro- 
posal which was to be offered by the 
Allies to the Soviet Government, which 
would accept it, provided it were received 
by April 10. Fortunately, this pro- 
posal died a natural death. Had it been 
considered seriously, it would have been 
even a greater blunder than the Prin- 
kipo suggestion. It would have alien- 
ated for all time the Russian people, of 
whom not two per cent. were in favor 
of the Soviet Government. 

The deductions to be drawn from Mr. 
Bullitt’s testimony are that the inter- 
ests of the United States would have 
been far better served had the President 
called into consultation to pass upon the 
knotty problems of the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations, not inex- 
perienced and second-rate advisers, but 
the ablest legal minds of America. 
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The Latest Witness from Bolshevik 


Russia 


[Mr. David Aronson, the author of the 
following article, is a Russian engineer 
who, before the war, spent several years 
in America. He did military service in 
Russia during the war. A year ago, he 
was able to send out of the country his 
wife, who is an American, and their infant 
son. He himself was obliged to take 
service under the Bolsheviks, and for nine 
months worked as an engineer in the Com- 
missariat of Public Constructions. This 
gave him an exceptional opportunity to 
observe the workings of the Bolshevik sys- 
tem, not only in Petrograd, but in other 
parts of Russia as well. He had the good 
fortune to escape from Petrograd the mid- 
dle of last July, and brings to us the latest 
eye-witness account of conditions behind 
the veil in Bolshevik Russia.] 


INCE July, 1919, when I escaped 
from Russia, so little time has 
passed that I can not yet accustom my- 
self to freedom, to the idea that I am not 
still in Bolshevik Russia. 

The other day I ran across the 
“Metropolitan” magazine and in it the 
article entitled “The Climax of Raymond 
Robins’ Sensational Story, as told to 
William Hard.” 

I read this article over and over again, 
and can not make out whether this is a 
story of what Colonel Robins saw or of 
what he imagined—it must be his imag- 
ination. I lived there in Bolshevik Rus- 
sia, I worked for the Bolsheviks for nine 
months, and in Mr. Robins’ account I 
fail to recognize the Bolshevist Russia of 
reality. 

Colonel Robins relates that “there was 
more law and order, gentlemen, in 
Petrograd and Moscow under the Bol- 
shevik Nikolai Lenin than under the 
anti-Bolshevik, Alexander Kerensky.” 
No one has a right to speak of order in 
Petrograd and Moscow and give credit 
for this order to the ability of the Bol- 
shevik Government. There never was 
any order, and up to the time I came 
away, there was no hope of any. Mr. 
Robins speaks about law being enforced 
by the Bolsheviks. He must certainly 
have forgotten or overlooked the decree 
issued by Lenin, for whom he seems to 
have such a warm admiration, denounc- 
ing the existence of any law and setting 
up instead the “revolutionary con- 
science.” To recall this decree to Mr. 
Robins’ mind, let me say that it was 
issued at the same time he abolished the 
legal profession and did away with 
lawyers. 

He says more, that he saw with his 
own eyes how they did enforce law and 
order. It must be that by this he refers 
to lynching on the streets. 

Why did Mr. Robins fail to mention 
in his article the many cases when the 
Commissars and Red Guards were caught 
in highway robbery and, to save them- 


selves, shot innocent persons down, in 
order to claim that these persons had 
perpetrated the crime? 

He tells how the Bolsheviks stopped 
the use of alcohol. I am sure he must 
refer to the raids of the Red Guard upon 
wine cellars throughout the town, when 
the Red Guard not only drank them- 
selves full, but literally drowned them- 
selves in the cellars of wine and had to 
be dragged out by the fire department. 
After these happenings, all the wine left 
in Petrograd was confiscated by the 
Lenin Government and stored at the 
Bolshevik headquarters, and now, after 
eighteen months of that order so ad- 
mirable in Colonel Robins’ eyes, it is 
still possible, by approaching some Bol- 
shevist officials with sufficient money, to 
obtain the prohibited beverage. 

To quote Colonel Robins: “Orderli- 
ness was produced. I saw it with my 
own eyes down to May, 1918.” Colonel 
Robins must have had this conviction 
produced in him by the sight of the dead 
lying in the streets of the town after a 
night’s “enforcement” of law and order. 
I will tell even more to Colonel Robins, 
that, up to the time I left Petrograd, no 
one cared to venture out in the streets 
after dark, especially during the months 
of February and March, 1919, when the 
Chinese employed by Lenin as official 
murderers kept Petrograd in terror of 
street robberies, not only by night but 
even by day. Further on, Mr. Robins 
relates of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Levine: 
“They saw what I saw. They see a pop- 
ulation in which the instinct of personal 
self-preservation in hunger and agony is 
held in steady and successful check by 
the social control of the Soviet power.” 
He must have been helped to this con- 
clusion by a speech made by Zinoviev in 
Petrograd, who said “there is no hun- 
ger; there is no starvation in Russia, in 
Petrograd in particular, as I will con- 
sider that we are afflicted by starvation 
only when I see a crowd in the streets 
of Petrograd fighting to death for a 
dead rat lying on the pavement.” If 
Colonel Robins means this, I agree with 
him. People were pretty well checked 
up by the social control. 

Colonel Robins says the Soviet system 
does not consist of riots. I agree with 
him! But that the Soviet system is 
plain robbery, I do not believe Colonel 
Robins in his heart can deny. 

I agree with Colonel Robins when he 
says that Bolshevism is a system that 
can put numbers together in groups, 
but I will prove to Colonel Robins that 
they failed to make from such a group 
an orderly group, and that they suc- 
ceeded in grouping only because they 
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find criminal sympathizers with their 
system of robbery and destruction. 

In the months of February, March, 
and April, 1919, and up to the time of 
my escape, scarcely a week passed that 
Lenin, Zinoviev, and Trotsky did not, 
through the medium of the Bolshevist 
papers, implore, and unsuccessfully im- 
plore, the different Soviets, especially 
those of Petrograd and Moscow, to re- 
frain from usurping the authority of 
the Central Power. I must mention to 
Colonel Robins that in Petrograd alone 
there are over twenty Soviets which have 
been substituted for the former police 
stations. Sometimes law enforced by 
Soviet No. 1 will be outlawed in Soviet 
No. 2. So, for example, in one part of 
Petrograd my passport was suspended 
and search was being made for me, 
while at the same time, in another 
part of town, I was working as a Bol- 
shevik official. Among the pictures il- 
lustrating Mr. Robins’ article is a pho- 
tograph of the pass issued to him by 
Lenin. Mr. Robins speaks with much 
commendation of the power of this 
pass, which was so greatly respected all 
over Soviet Russia and facilitated his 
travel to Vladivostok, and, incidentally, 
he sees in this proof of the great popu- 
larity of Lenin and understands it as a 
real power. May I suggest to Colonel 
Robins two explanations? First, it was 
well known among the Bolsheviks of 
Russia that Colonel Robins was an ad- 
mirer of the Lenin-Trotsky-Zinoviev 
policy, and furthermore that he would 
carry in his report to America the 
records of his admiration, and that in 
case America should recognize the Lenin- 
Trotsky-Zinoviev Government, the Bol- 
sheviks felt they could even guess who 
might be delegated to them as Amer- 
ican Ambassador. Secondly, even Bol- 
shevist Russia, regardless of the signa- 
ture of Lenin, dared not at that time 
tamper with the head of an American 
Red Cross Mission. 

When Colonel Robins says that the 
condition of the railroads under the 
Bolshevist régime was better than un- 
der Kerensky, he makes a deliberate mis- 
statement. I hate to put it more strongly. 
The situation of the railroads from the 
first day of Bolshevism to the present 
moment displays the most outrageous 
anarchy. This I can say with authority, 
since for nine months I served the Bol- 
sheviks in the railroad department. 

To quote Colonel Robins: “If Lenin 
had been allowed to work his idea out 
into practice, there would now be n0 
poverty in the world and no misery.” 
Granted, there would be nothing left 
existing in the world at all. 

It is rather a hard task to cover all 
points in a short review of an article 
dealing with such a vast subject. It 
would be necessary to take it up sel- 
tence by sentence. But there are a few 
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more things that I feel bound to call 
attention to. ‘ 

Speaking of the Bolshevik army, he re- 
marks that the men were more “social- 
ats than soldiers, poorly equipped and 
poorly trained, under the inspecting eye 
of a little pacifist Jew.” I suggest to 
Colonel Robins he might possibly admit 
that they were neither.soldiers nor social- 
ists but simply cut-throats in uniform, 
and that he does not need to point out 
that Trotsky is “a little pacifist Jew.” 
That is all too well known in Russia. 

Speaking of the failure of the Russian 
church, Colonel Robins does not seem to 
realize that the terrible persecution it 
has suffered has had an effect unlooked 
for by Bolsheviks: that of filling the 
churches with vaster and vaster crowds. 

I wish the people in America, espe- 
cially the working classes, would really 
find out the truth about Russia (and 
this they can do only when they learn 
how they have been deluded by the ped- 
dlers of Bolshevism in America), that 
poor, bleeding Bolshevist Russia is far, 
far away from being a land where the 
proletariat rules; and for this Bolshe- 
vism is to blame. I wish they could 
rightly learn how the Russian proleta- 
riat is cheated and how dreadfully they 
are suffering under Soviet. rule, which 
pretends to be the sole friend and savior 
of the proletariat. There has never been 
a moment in the whole history of Russia 
under Czarism that the working classes 
have been so oppressed as now. 

I know workingmen in America, for 
I have been a worker myself for several 
years in America. They might fight 
governments and capital to better their 
lives, but they would not fight women 
and children. They would not torture, 
for the mere pleasure of torturing, a 
human being because he happened to be- 
long to a different station of life, as 
happens now every day in Russia. They 
would not desecrate and _ destroy 
churches, tearing down altars and in- 
stalling instead moving-picture shows 
in the places which have been for cen- 
turies held sacred by nine-tenths of the 
Russian people. Nor would they perse- 
cute parents and teachers for desiring 
to bring up children in religion. These 
things the American proletariat would 
not do, even if they themselves were 
unbelievers. The sect of “Holy Jump- 
ers” has as much right here in America 
to demand toleration for their meetings 
as has any socialistic convention. It is 
not so in Russia, in the land of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and their associate rascals. 

The American proletariat must know 
that to “strike” in Russia, where the so- 
called friends of the proletariat are in 
power, means death by execution to the 
strikers and revenge upon their families. 

Everyone ought to know that while 
the workingmen in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow are starving and freezing to death, 









the leaders of Bolshevism in Russia are 
living in palaces and know starvation 
only through the death statistics. 

The Russian proletariat which shed 
its blood during the four years of the 
great war, and in the struggle to over- 
throw czarism, has got as its reward the 
reign of Lenin-Trotsky-Zinoviev and a 
dozen other despots and thieves. 

Russia always looked upon America as 
a superior friend and now, in this time 
of misery, hopes that America may help 
her to get rid of anarchy. But these 
hopes are not fulfilled if America simply 
eases up a bit her starvation and so 
prolongs her agony, for in the end, un- 
der Bolshevism, all life must perish. 

DAVID ARONSON 


A Commissar 
Disillusioned 


HERE has been considerable confu- 
sion in the public mind as to the 
nature of the Soviets in Russia and the 
attitude of the vast peasant population 
towards the Bolshevik Government. 
Much of this has been due to the myth 
industriously circulated by Col. Ray- 
mond Robins and other superficial or 
disingenuous observers, who alleged 
that the Soviet was a natural Russian 
democratic institution to which the Rus- 
sian people were passionately devoted. 
People in America who have been ob- 
sessed with this totally erroneous idea 
are incredulous when told that the Bol- 
shevik power represents the tyrannical 
authority of an infinitesimal minority 
and is bitterly hated by the overwhelm- 
ing majority. With some plausibility 
they assert that if this were the case, 
the Government would be speedily over- 
thrown, but they do not understand the 
peculiar conditions in Russia, whereby a 
small group, ruthless in its terroristic 
methods, with a monopoly of arms and 
ways of communication, can maintain 
absolute domination over the hungry 
and inert masses. 

Russia contains few real Bolsheviks 
to-day, and those who are exercising au- 
thority in the name of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment now feel themselves beyond the 
pale, the objects of universal hatred. 
How true this is is shown by a remark- 
able letter that has just come out of 
Soviet Russia. Nicholas Lopoushkin 
was a well-known revolutionist who suf- 
fered under the old régime. Like many 
other revolutionists, he became a radical 
Socialist and joined the Bolshevik wing 
of the party. After the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, he was made the President of the 
Soviet in his native town of Kirsanov, in 
the Province of Tambov. Gradually he 
came to see the light and to realize what 
a fraud the whole system was. His col- 
leagues charged him with lukewarmness 
in the cause and lack of revolutionary 





energy. Knowing that these complaints 
had been sent to Moscow, he addressed, 
on April 24, 1919, the following letter 
to the National Soviet of People’s Com- 
missaries: 


Comrades: 

My colleagues of the Kirsanov Soviet are 
writing to tell you that I am no longer fit 
to hold the position of President of the 
Soviet, that I am a counter-revolutionary, 
that I have lost my nerve, and am a traitor 
to our cause. Perhaps they are right—I 
only wish I knew. In writing this letter 
I have no wish to justify my behavior or 
exonerate myself in your eyes. I am too 
old a servant of the Revolution to plead 
at the bar before men who were not born 
when I was serving my first sentence in a 
Czarist prison. I think also that my past 
speaks for itself, and that no one of my 
comrades will have the audacity to accuse 
me of insincerity, of want of stability, or of 
taking a hasty decision. After twenty-four 
years spent in exile, in close confinement, 
in every kind of revolutionary work, and in 
different forms of legal expiation for the 
same, I escaped abroad, and became an 
ardent Bolshevik, and a sincere believer in 
the doctrines of Lenin and his party. But 
of late my experiences in Petrograd and 
Moscow, whence I have just returned, 
coupled with the horrors of the ghastly 
nightmare of the sort of existence which I 
found on my arrival in my native town, 
have combined to shake my faith in the 
suitability of Bolshevism for our country, 
and, as a consequence, in the logic and 
stability of Bolshevik theories and tenets 
in general, which we have signally and 
dismally failed to prove. Speaking frankly, 
we are, in my opinion, on the brink of a 
terrible disaster, which will leave its im- 
print, not only upon Socialism, but upon 
our nation for centuries, a disaster which 
will give our descendants the right to re- 
gard us Bolsheviks at the best as crazy 
fanatics, and at the worst, as foul impostors 
and ghastly muddlers, who murdered and 
tortured a nation for the sake of an unat- 
tainable Utopian theory, and who in our 
madness sold our birthright amongst the 
peoples for less than the proverbial mess of 
pottage. 

All around me, wherever I look, I see 
unmistakable signs of our approaching 
doom, and yet no one responds to my ap- 
peals for help; my voice is as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. In the towns 

have just come from, chronic hunger, 
murder, and the license and libertinage of 
the criminal elements, who undoubtedly 
hold numerous executive positions under 
our Soviets, have reduced the population 
to the level of mere brute beasts, who drag 
out a dull semi-conscious existence, devoid 
of joy in to-day, and without hope for the 
morrow. Surely this should not be the 
result of the earthly Paradise which the 
Soviets were to introduce into cur lives? 
Nor did I find the position any better on 
the railways. Everywhere a people living 
under the dread of famine, death, torture, 
and terror, everywhere groaning and utter 
misery. My countrymen, whom I love, and 
whom I had hoped to assist to render happy 
above all nations, look at me either with 
the mute uncomprehending eyes of brutes 
condemned to slaughter, or else with the 
red eyes of fury and vengeance. It is 
these latter whom I fear—they are so cer- 
tain that we Bolsheviks are in the wrong, 
that immediately they can do so without 
fear of punishment they will kill me, in 
the firm conviction that they are thereby 
doing their country a service. It is terrible, 
and there must be something wrong some- 
where. While our brethren in the big towns 
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are starving, the whole population in our 
district is engaged in distilling alcohol from 
surplus grain in their possession, grain 
which we can not find, and which no 
amount of threats or punishment will ever 
make them give up. 

Speculation is rife amongst even the most 
humble inhabitants in the country villages, 
who have forced a lump of sugar up to four 
rubles, and a pound of salt up to forty 
rubles. And the Bolshevik militia and the 
Soviets? When they are called upon to 
deal with various infringements of the Bol- 
shevik Decrees, they either try to get out 
of taking action altogether, or else they 
pretend that there is insufficient evidence to 
commit for trial. As a matter of fact, 
these men too are tired of the position of 
outcasts and lepers amongst their fellows, 
which service with the Bolsheviks imposes 
on them, and would gladly give up their 
official status, were-it not for the fact that 
they have now cut themselves off from all 
return. If they fall singly, or even in 
couples, into the hands of the villagers, 
they are always murdered. No member of 
the Red Guard dare risk his life by return- 
ing to his native village, where his father 
would be the first to kill him. I maintain 
that there must be something wrong with 
a régime which has aroused such universal 
hatred, in such a comparatively short time; 
and amongst whom? Amongst the very 
class it strove to uplift, to free, to benefit, 
and to render happy. 

I have been closely connected with this 
region all my life, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the peasant population 
never felt one hundredth part of the hatred 
and hostility towards the representatives 
of the Czarist régime and the gendarmes 
that they do towards us members of the 
Soviets and our militia. Our aims have 
been misunderstood, our actions have been 
misinterpreted, and once we have failed to 
win the support of those very masses we 
set out to save, we may as well confess 
that our failure has been complete. There 
is a curse upon our party. Ruin and deso- 
lation follow in our train, the innocent 
blood of thousands cries out for vengeance 
against us. Our doom is fast approaching. 
Counter-revolution stalks openly amongst 
us, the gaunt spectre of utter famine and 
complete nakedness mocks us in the towns 
and villages alike. But worst of all is 
the consciousness of failure; we, the would- 
be liberators of the world, who are exe- 
crated openly by the populace; we, who see 
no safety in the grim looks and expectant 
glances of our guards; we, whose names 
are used by the dregs of the town as the 
foulest epithets; we, who set out so con- 
fidently to climb to the sun, and have ended 
by falling into the cesspool in our own 
back-yard! I was always against the Red 
Terror, and bitterly shall we pay for it. 
Not thus did we plan in Paris, Geneva, and 
Lucerne, not for this did we swelter and 
freeze alternately in Czarist prisons in 
Siberia, or rot in salt mines. This is not 
the end we had in view when we risked 
our lives, breaking our prisons, and travel- 
ing illegally across the whole of Russia to 
pass the Western frontier. Then we were 
always upheld in our weak moments, in our 
privations, and in our sufferings, by the 
thought of our glorious cause, by picturing 
to ourselves the day when we should free 
this great and glorious nation of ours, and 
take our place as old and tried Revolution- 
ary veterans at the head of our country- 
men in their triumphant march towards 
peace, progress, and plenty. This is what 
we visioned, and the actuality is what I 
have already described. I feel tired and 
depressed. I know that the Red Terror 
was a mistake, and I have a terrible sus- 





picion that our cause has been betrayed at 
the moment of its uttermost realization. 
Yours in fraternal greeting, 
N. LoPOUSHKIN 


It is needless to say that this letter 
created an unpleasant sensation among 
the Commissaries. They passed a resolu- 
tion that Lopoushkin should be replaced 


The Workings 


AX MUELLER declared a genera- 

tion ago that the study of philoso- 
phy had resolved itself into a study of 
terminology. This was merely to say 
that in philosophy the critical faculty 
had usurped the place of the creative, or, 
with a closer approach to scientific defi- 
nition, that synthesis had given place to 
analysis. While, in view of the fact that 
so many of our young men are seeing 
visions and so many of our old men are 
dreaming dreams, it would be rash to 
assert that the study of democracy has 
entered this stage, there is evidence, 
nevertheless, that the concept of democ- 
racy is being steadily and even rapidly 
divested of certain of its old elements 
and clothed with new ones that are calcu- 
lated to transform it. 

Democracy, indeed, as a subject of 
contemplation, has in all its bearings 
pursued a course parallel to philosophy. 
To-day it is, in serious minds, approach- 
ing the point, if it has not already 
reached it, at which Kant found meta- 
physics. Time was, says the Kénigsberg 
professor, when metaphysics was the 
queen of all sciences; and if we take the 
will for the deed, she certainly deserves, 
so far as regards the high importance of 
her subject-matter, this title of honor. 
Now, he continues, it is the fashion of 
the time to heap contempt and scorn 
upon her. At first her government, 
under the administration of the dog- 
matists, was an absolute despotism. 
Gradually her empire broke up, and in- 
ternecine wars introduced the reign of 
anarchy; while the skeptics, like nomadic 
tribes, who hate a permanent habitation 
and settled mode of living, attacked from 
time to time these who organized them- 
selves into civil communities. In recent 
times, Kant further says, the hope 
dawned of seeing those disputes settled, 
and legitimacy of her claims established 
by a kind of physiology of the human 
understanding. But it was found that 
—although it was affirmed that this so- 
called queen could not refer her descent 
to any higher source than that of com- 
mon experience, a circumstance which 
necessarily brought suspicion on her 
claims—she persisted in advancing her 
claims to sovereignty. Thus metaphysics 
necessarily fell back into the antiquated 
and rotten constitution of dogmatism, 
and again became obnoxious to the con- 


by a more courageous and determined 
Bolshevik, of less wavering tendencies, 
When this resolution was communicated 
to the Soviet at Kirsanov, it transpired 
that Lopoushkin had committed suicide 
immediately after sending his letter to 
Moscow. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


of Democracy 


tempt from which efforts had been made 
to save it. At present, as all methods, 
according to the general persuasion, 
have, says Kant, been tried in vain, there 
reigns naught but weariness and com- 
plete indifferentism. 

Admitting at the start the danger that 
lurks in the use of analogy, Kant’s 
sketch of philosophy, in its broad out- 
lines, is equally applicable to democracy, 
Springing, as a subject befitting the mod- 
ern intellect, from the dogmatism of 
the eighteenth century, democracy has 
pursued an antithetical career and is 
again an expression of dogmatism. 

It is a question how far a theory that 
will not work may be considered divine. 
Seventy years ago De Tocqueville, while 
asserting the divine origin of the prin- 
ciple of democracy, admitted that the 
most powerful, the most intelligent, and 
the most moral classes of France had 
never attempted to take hold of it to 
guide it. The democracy, he added, had 
consequently been abandoned to its wild 
instincts, and had grown up like those 
children who have no parental guidance, 
who receive their education in the pub- 
lic streets, and who are acquainted only 
with the vices and wretchedness of so- 
ciety. Stopping merely to ask if the 
picture is any brighter to-day, it may 
be pointed out that we have here what 
appears to be a contradiction in terms. 
Intelligence and ignorance have nothing 
in common, nor have equality and sub- 
serviency. It may make some difference 
whether the dictating influence proceeds 
from the White House or from Four- 
teenth Street, but the principle of pure 
equality is vitiated in either case. 

And the fact that the most powerful, 
most intelligent, and most moral classes 
have never attenipted to take hold of and 
guide democracy may possibly merit 
more than a gibe. Assuming that the 
thing under discussion is pure democ- 
racy, and that anything less than that 
is a contradiction of the term, such 
effort might properly be stigmatized as 
condescension, or even disingenuousness, 
and thus unbefitting self-respecting 
minds. The cause of democracy is not 
furthered by self-deception. 

The revolution to which the world has 
applied the name democracy is a per- 
sistent force in human affairs, a fact 
which it would be fatal to ignore. De 
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Tocqueville is right in asserting that 
the gradual development of the principle 
of equality is a Providential fact, if he 
means equality of opportunity rather 
than equality of action. In reality, we 
find him advocating the intellectual and 
moral guidance of the many by the few, 
and we hear him asking, “Whither then 
are we tending? No one can say, for 
terms of comparison already fail us.” 

Curiously enough, this reminds us of 
a remark of the cleverest and most bit- 
ter reactionary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the late K. P. Pobjedonostseff, 
chief promoter of the Holy Synod of 
Russia. What, he asks, is this freedom 
by which so many minds are agitated, 
which inspires so many insensate ac- 
tions, so many wild speeches, which 
leads the people so often to misfortune? 
Forever extending its base, the new 
democracy now aspires to universal suf- 
frage. By this means, the political 
power so passionately demanded by 
democracy would be shattered into a 
number of infinitesimal bits, of which 
each citizen acquires a single one. What 
will he do with it then? How will he 
employ it? In the result it has undoubt- 
edly been shown that in the attainment 
of this aim democracy violates its sacred 
formula of “Freedom indissolubly joined 
with Equality.” The history of man- 
kind, Pobjedonostseff further declares, 
bears witness that the most necessary 
and fruitful reform—the most durable 
measures—emanated from the supreme 
will of statesmen, or from a minority 
enlightened by lofty ideas and deep 
knowledge. And he says that what the 
ultimate consequences will be, Heaven 
only knows. 

Here we have the reasoned utterances 
of two men as far apart as the poles. 
When dealing with the facts they speak 
with almost one and the same mind. 
How, then, may we account for the dia- 
metrical conclusions embodied in “De- 
mocracy in America” and “The Reflec- 
tions of a Russian Statesman”? Un- 
doubtedly by the different temperaments 
of the two men, and by the tendency of 
the one to overestimate the capacity of 
human nature and that of the other to 
underestimate it. With all his reason- 
ableness, De Tocqueville was enmeshed 
in the dogmatism which gave birth to 
the modern theory of democracy, a 
theory which, on the other hand, was 
repellent to Pobjedonostseff, notwith- 
standing his great learning and pro- 
found sympathy. 

On the surface, at least, time has not 
mitigated the circumstances which these 
two reflective minds deplored with almost 
equal vehemence. To-day democracy is 
admittedly the greatest problem con- 
fronting mankind, yet we seem farther 
from an effective solution of it than we 
were seventy years ago, though the world 
has grown restive and even reckless, 





for the want of such a solution. Confu- 
sion reigns in all minds, born of igno- 
rance or fear, and in countless instances 
of both. 

To this pass has the world been 
brought by pure dogmatism. The divine 
right of peoples is as easily acceptable 
as the divine right of kings, but in 
neither case is the claim admissible with- 
out proof. Government was imposed, or 
imposed itself, on mankind for the sake 
of the ends it was capable of effecting. 
The study of democracy should there- 
fore begin with a more or less careful 
ascertainment of the ends desired, and 
should proceed to a rigid scrutiny of the 
means which democracy offers for their 
attainment. If the ends are universally 
desirable, we may be prepared to admit 
that they sanctify the means. 

If we should attach any importance 
to the phrase “making the world safe 
for democracy,” we should be forced to 
conclude that at present democracy is 
incapable of standing on its own legs. 
In reality, we are burdened with a con- 
fused terminology which obscures rather 
than clarifies our vision, and which is 
an inevitable product of dogmatism. 
Thus, any study of democracy that is 
undertaken with a serious intent must 
imply a study of terminology. 

A Critique of Pure Democracy has 
long been needed, analogous to Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” Kant said 
that by this title he did not mean a criti- 
cism of books and systems, but a critical 
inquiry into the faculty of reason. In 
other words, he aimed at the solution of 
the question regarding the possibility or 


‘impossibility of metaphysics and the 


determination of the origin, as well as 
of the extent and limits, of this science, 
and all this must be done on the basis 
of principles. On a less ambitious scale 
W. H. Mallock has attempted something 
of the kind in “The Limits of Pure 
Democracy.” While lacking the form of 
the Socratic irony, his discussion is im- 
pregnated with its spirit. A remorse- 
less logic, exercised upon indisputable 
facts of experience, runs through the 
work and imparts to its conclusions an 
appearance of finality. 

Pure democracy never has had, and 
never can have, any counterpart in ex- 
perience, except possibly in communities 
of smallest extent and most primitive 
character. Cecil Chesterton, who has 
been engaged in a very temperate at- 
tempt to harmonize the dreams of revo- 
lutionaries with the bald actualities of 
life, defines democracy, in its essence, 
as government which, by whatever 
means, is actually in accordance with the 
general will of the governed. Ideally, 
this result might be realized by an ideal 
despot. Practically, however, ideal des- 
potisms are impossible; and no less im- 
possible, except in microscopic communi- 
ties, is gcvernment by the extreme 


alternative—namely, the voice of all the 
citizens assembled under the same tree. 
The only device, therefore, which is prac- 
ticable in the great states of to-day is 
the election by the many of a small num- 
ber of delegates, to whom the mass of 
the citizens specify what the “general 
will” is, and whose sole business is to 
execute it in accordance with the terms 
specified. True democracy exists, Ches- 
terton declares, in proportion, and only 
in proportion, as the correspondence be- 
tween the action of the delegates and 
the general will is complete. 

A critical analysis of this statement 
brings to light a difficulty from which 
there appears to be no way of escape: 
if the judgments of the average mass 
are cumulatively to constitute a “general 
will,” it is necessary that these judg- 
ments shall be, in all important respects, 
identical. But this is impossible except 
as the units of the average mass are in- 
fluenced by select minds of greater in- 
telligence or forcefulness than the rest. 
In the end, therefore, we find an oli- 
garchical content in the concept of de- 
mocracy. And this is as manifest in 
industrial democracy as in_ political. 
Karl Marx appears to have framed the 
International with that very end in view. 
Lassalle, too, boldly declared that, if the 
wills of the laborers were to be effective, 
they must be “forged into a single ham- 
mer,” and that this hammer “must be 
wielded by the sinews of one strong 
hand.” And Labriola, prominent as a 
preacher of syndicalism, says that true 
democracy is the concentrating of power 
in an élite, who can best judge of the 
interaction of social cause and effect. 
Such conceptions amount, as Professor 
Michels observes, to a deliberate denun- 
ciation of democracy in any sense of the 
word, or, as Mallock prefers to say, to a 
conception of democracy founded on a 
new conception of the Demos, the im- 
plication being that of any given popula- 
tion a certain minority alone is found to 
be endowed with the peculiar energies 
which exhibit themselves in connection 
with social and public questions as the 
subject-matter of politics. 

There still remains the immemorial 
question of what the force or sanction is 
which renders the orders of the few 
operative. The common answer, even 
among thinkers, is that the force in 
question resides ultimately in the peo- 
ple. But Mallock easily shows this to 
be a mistake. For example, the first 
thing which the masses of the people 
must do, when they are hoarse with pro- 
claiming their freedom to do whatever 
they like, is to cringe to an authority 
which enforces them to a continuous 
production of food, and dictates the 
primary terms on which alone food can 
be procured. If the power of the peo- 
ple is thus limited in respect of the pro- 
duction of necessaries, it is limited no 
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less stringently in respect of the pro- 
duction of superfiuities. 

The argument applies with equal force 
to political government and war. The 
power of governmental oligarchy has its 
basis in the fact that, unless the many 
submit to it, even the simplest indus- 
tries are paralyzed, the higher made im- 
possible, the welfare, the freedom, the 
lives of all will be at the mercy of any 
foreign aggressor whose armies, vital- 
ized by obedience, put them to flight, or 
make them sane by enslaving them. 
Thus, the power of the few in reality 
has its basis in the permanent needs of 
the many. 

F, J. WHITING 


Poetry 
A Ballade of Despots 


OW that the Freedom of the Seas 
Has knelled the submarine’s fell 
sway, 
Now that the Lamb and Lion cease 
Becoming one, and twin-like stay; 
Now that the World’s dark evils may 
No longer face the League’s just 
light— 
Would that we had, the gods I pray, 
The Great Mogul—a day and night! 


If he could see my landlord’s lease 
What would the Emperor Akbar 
say? 
Our incomes dwindle and decrease, 
Yet all the world is making hay! 
Where is the League that should allay 
The evils of the Meat Kings’ might? 
If East is West, then let me play 
The Great Mogul—a day and night! 


The greedy Grocer—all who fleece 
You daily, you might hale away 
To my just Durbar, where the crease 
Of hemp their necks would soon 
display : 
Nightly in dreams I hang and flay 
These despots of usurious height— 
Powers of Four, sans more delay, 
The Great Mogul—a day and night! 


Envoi 


Fellow Determinists, why bay 
The League that looms through soft 
moonlight? 
Our only hope ’gainst Powers that prey— 
The Great Mogul—a day and night! 


W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


Correspondence 
The Votes of the British 


Empire 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the criticism of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant that centres upon the 
disproportion in voting power as be- 
tween the British Empire and the United 
States, there appears an underlying as- 
sumption that the members of the Em- 
pire are always going to vote in the 
same sense, and, the chance arising, 
against our interests. It is assumed 
that because the Empire made common 
cause against Germany it will make 
common cause anywhere and _ every- 
where. This view is childish, if it is 
candid. Why should the constituent 
states of the Empire not have developed 
unanimity against Germany? The 
whole civilized world did that. It was a 
token of right feeling and trustworthi- 
ness. There would have been legitimate 
ground for suspicion against any one 
of these states that had kept out; it 
would have been well to have stood on 
guard against such a state, as some Sen- 
ators now want us to stand guard 
against anything remotely British. 

Anyone who harbors in his mind even 
the most elementary knowledge of the 
Empire knows that its younger constit- 
uents have recurrently made them- 
selves felt in ways not at all pleasing to 
the mother-country. The latter has had 
to let them have their way, not alone 
with their own destinies, but also with 
hers. It is an enduring tribute to 
British methods that the former colo- 
nies, and even dependencies, rushed so 
wholeheartedly to her aid when it was 
a question of a big and righteous cause. 
None of them had been thwarted in 
their more local interests so as to have 
retained a sense of resentment engen- 
dering a hesitancy about loyal codpera- 
tion. The notion that these independent 
and self-governing communities can be 
dragooned into aggression upon us, or 
upon anyone else, is evidence of crude 
thinking; for they will follow their in- 
terests, and those interests are more 
than likely to fall into alignment with 
ours rather than with those of the older 
country. 

For years we have been under the 
domination of a tradition as regards 
England. It has been nursed up in our 
school-books and transmitted as a heri- 
tage of unfairness to succeeding gener- 
ations. The procedure has been largely 
unconscious; but the tradition has al- 
ways been susceptible of revivification 
at the hand of parties with ulterior mo- 
tives. Many of us do not like the Eng- 
lish as represented by the specimens we 
have encountered; but they deserve our 


respect, nevertheless, for their doughty 
working-out of institutions of liberty. 
If they had not wrought these out, we 
should not have been enjoying them these 
many decades. This outcry about the 
Empire’s preponderant voting-power is, 
in part at least, an attempt to enlist the 
ancient tradition and prejudices. If one 
is inclined to apply reason to the matter 
he will find that there is nothing to be 
alarmed about. If he is playing politics 
or seeking to stir the people up against 
England, he ought to be hunting out a 
less readily collapsible instrument of in- 
direction. 
A. G. KELLER 

New Haven, Conn., September 25 


The Peace Commission’s 
Point of View 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

“Italy’s Point of View,” as explained 
by Mr. H. Nelson Gay in the Review for 
September 20, is quite clearly also Mr. 
Gay’s own point of view, and the point 
of view which he thinks should have 
prevailed at Paris. I am not writing to 
challenge this point of view, or to dis- 
pute Mr. Gay’s facts; but merely to call 
attention to Mr. Gay’s misapprehension 
of the point of view from which the 
Fiume problem was actually envisaged 
by those who were responsible for the 
decision which was reached. I1 was at 
Paris, attached to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, and al- 
though I was not intimately in touch 
with Adriatic problems, I know some- 
thing of the different proposals that 
were made for the disposition of Fiume, 
and of the general lines which the dis- 
cussion of those proposals followed. 

It was a matter of the degree in 
which Italy on the one hand and the 
Jugo-Slavs on the other merited a “pre- 
mium”; no concerted attitude towards 
Italy’s national growth and expansion 
was involved; there was, I believe, no 
suggestion, even on the part of the 
Italians, that the disposition of Fiume 
had any important relation to the very 
different question of Italy’s naval safety 
on the Adriatic. In particular, the prob- 
lem was not one of deciding between 
two claimants on the basis of past sup- 
port or expected future allegiance or 
of the special national interests of the 
parties to the decision. Mr. Gay pre- 
sents the problem in the conventional 
terms of the interplay of “foreign poli- 
cies.” Forces that might properly be so 
described played a part in some of the 
settlements made at Paris, but the Fiume 
decision was not one of them. 

The disposition to be made of Fiume 
was, as a matter of fact, a difficult and 
disturbing problem, honestly faced and 
honestly examined in the light of all the 
different factors that might bear upon 
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the justice of the decision and the wel- 
fare of the peoples affected by it. Ques- 
tions which Mr. Gay does not even hint 
at were deemed important at Paris. For 
example: Was it possible to dispose of 
Fiume apart from the whole urban dis- 
trict (including Susak), in which the 
Croats are a majority? What were the 
real desires of the people of Fiume, not 
as represented by official resolutions ob- 
tained in one way and another, but as 
indicated by investigations, made on the 
ground? Were the larger affairs of the 
city and the port in the hands of the 
Italian residents of Fiume, or was small 
retail trade, for example, a more char- 
acteristic employment of those resi- 
dents? Was there danger that in Italian 
hands the interests of the port of Fiume 
might be subordinated to those of 
Trieste? Of the various alternative out- 
lets for the Serbo-Croats on the Adriatic 
was there any one where the construc- 
tion of a safe harbor, adequate port 
facilities, and the necessary railway con- 
nections was, beyond doubt, practically 
feasible? Would the interests of Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia in a 
trade outlet to the Adriatic be better 
safeguarded if both Trieste and Fiume 
were in Italian hands or if one of those 
two competing ports was held by another 
state? What arrangement would be 
most likely to attract the capital needed 
to enlarge and develop the port of 
Fiume? Did Italy ask for Fiume when 
the Treaty of London was made, or was 
this claim an afterthought? Is the 
physical conformation of Fiume such as 
to make practicable a solution like that 
reached for Danzig, by which sover- 
eignty and the actual control of the 
facilities of the port were separately ap- 
portioned ? 

To offset the flavor of innuendo un- 
avoidable in a list of questions like the 
foregoing, I hasten to say that I do not 
assert that every one of these questions 
was answered in a way unfavorable to 
Italy’s contentions. I say merely that 
the Fiume decision was a balanced judg- 
ment, based on considerations such as 
those I have listed. The opinion of 
Italian experts was not, as Mr. Gay inti- 
mates, disregarded, and neither were the 
findings of competent Italian scholars 
that were published before the Fiume 
controversy arose. 

May I suggest further that the con- 
troversy whether Fiume should be 
viewed as an Italian colony or a Serbo- 
Croat port, may be explained in some 
measure by an easily understandable 
Italian tendency to think of the State in 
terms of cities, and by the natural tend- 
ency of an agricultural people like the 
Serbo-Croats to think of a city as re- 
lated to its hinterland? 


ALLYN A. YOUNG 
Ithaca, New York, September 22 








The League of Nations and 
Siberia 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In your issue of the 20th Mr. Jerome 
Landfield contributes a full-page dis- 
cussion of the Siberian situation. Now, 
while I neither agree nor disagree at 
present with Mr. Landfield’s practical 
conclusion, I still feel justified in pro- 
testing most earnestly against his 
whole treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Landfield nowhere mentions or 
even remotely alludes to the League of 
Nations. How he has achieved this feat 
is to me incomprehensible. Surely even 
in the phase of a mere possibility, the 
League of Nations plan must vitally 
affect the Siberian as well as every other 
international tangle. Your contributor 
has chosen to ignore the most essential 
and significant feature of his topic. 

If Mr. Landfield will only tell us what 
the supernational League could do and 
should do in Siberia, he will have told 
us something of surpassing interest and 
thoroughly to the point. 

MALCOLM C. BURKE 
Montgomery, Alabama, September 23 


[To treat the Siberian situation from 
the standpoint of a future League of 
Nations would afford opportunity for 
interesting theoretical speculations. In 
the light, however, of immediate prac- 
tical needs, it is putting the cart before 
the horse. The restoration of the na- 
tional Russian state is a prerequisite to 
any effective international organization 
for peace, and to postpone the settle- 
ment of the Russian problem in the hope 
that a League of Nations can handle it, 
is both to misjudge the seriousness of 
the present situation and to attribute 
to the League unhoped-for powers. 
While Russia remains in a state of dis- 
organization and a prey of rival inter- 
ests, there is ever present the danger 
of a combination that would render 
powerless and futile the League of Na- 
tions planned at Paris. 

Eps. THE REVIEW. | 


Daylight-Saving Time 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

It would seem that enough and more 
than enough had been written on the 
subject of time adjustment, yet I have 
failed to see anything that seems to take 
into account all the circumstances that 
deserve to be considered, especially as 
the question affects the prairie northwest. 
It makes a vast difference whether the 
hour of daylight is added to clocks keep- 
ing sun-time, or whether those clocks are 
already a half hour off from sun-time. 
To illustrate precisely: We are in longi- 
tude 97 degrees and use central time; 
that is, our clocks are already a half 


hour slow; add the hour for daylight 
saving and we are one hour and a half 
off from sun-time. The condition be- 
comes more abnormal farther west; at 
Pierre, still using central time, the longi- 
tude is over 100 degrees and the differ- 
ence between sun-time and daylight-sav- 
ing time is nearly two hours. Such is the 
condition throughout the Dakotas east 
of the river. Now, since the Dakotas lie 
between 43 and 49 degrees latitude, our 
measure of sunshine in the long sum- 
mer days is great and our nights hardly 
long enough for the sleep that growing 
children need. With daylight-saving 
clocks at midsummer it is just twilight 
at ten o’clock, making bedtime an hour 
too late. Gardens can still be hoed at 
that hour and farm chores be attended 
to without lanterns. I think we are all 
agreed that for us there is no advantage 
in daylight saving and there are some 
serious inconveniences. 

I suspect that opinion is the same in 
all places lying much west of the merid- 
ian from which their time is reckoned. 
Some relief could be secured by breaking 
the coincidence of the daylight-saving 
change and the standard time change. 
All the clocks from Cleveland to Pierre 
at present are alike, using in the winter 
approximately the time of Chicago, 
standard central time; in the summer 
they are still all alike, but use the time 
of New York. Now suppose that during 
the summer months the clocks were made 
uniform from New York to Chicago, 
using the time of meridian 8214, ap- 
proximately that of Cleveland, places be- 
tween Cleveland and New York under- 
going no change, places between Cleve- 
land and Chicago setting their clocks an 
hour ahead. In like manner, have all 
places between Chicago and Denver 
agreed to use the time of the meridian 
9714, approximately that of Omaha. The 
railroads might find some difficulty in 
determining the points at which changes 
should be made, but no greater difficulty 
than was experienced in determining the 
limits of standard time. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that those limits 
have in some cases, such as the Dakota 
prairie, not been determined consistently 
with the convenience of the local public. 
If the division points between central 
and mountain time were placed as near 
the western boundary of Minnesota as 
possible, our condition would be much 
improved. 

The suggestion that the change in the 
fall should be made at the end of Sep- 
tember instead of the end of October is 
certainly sensible. With us, from the 


first of September, the sun begins to rise 
about seven (daylight-saving time), and 
thus for two months work begins with 
artificial light; there is no saving; elec- 
tricity may as well be used at the end of 
the day as at the beginning and with a 
great deal pleasanter feeling to all con- 
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cerned, for it seems to be human nature 
to object to getting up before the sun. 
The further suggestion that even 
without the daylight-saving law the 
benefit of the arrangement can be ob- 
tained is doubtless true, but to expect 
municipalities to take individual action 
is not in accord with common sense. 
And unless there were practical una- 
nimity the inconveniences would offset 
most of the gain. Before the adoption of 
standard time it was necessary in one 
city to keep different times in mind and 
make the necessary reductions. Even 
after the change many communities still 
experienced, in a less degree, the same 
difficulty from the reluctance of the peo- 
ple, especially the rural population, to 


adopt the standard time. Even to this 
day there are communities where one 
must calculate the difference, if one 
wishes to take a train or attend church, 
between sun and standard time. To ex- 
pect communities of themselves to make 
a change in harmony with other com- 
munities is more than human nature 
will justify. If a Federal law can not 
be secured, there must be some concerted 
action under leadership of a national 
organization. But Federal law could 
probably be secured, if painstaking care 
were exercised in working out details to 
suit as far as possible varying condi- 
tions. 
WILLIAM H. POWERS 

Brookings, South Dakota, September 18 


The Canadian Industrial Conterence 


HE results of the conference at 
Ottawa between members of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 
and representatives of labor and capital 
will, of course, be interpreted by differ- 
ent men according to their individual 
points of view. Some, perhaps over- 
sanguine, will be disappointed because 
those results were not more tangible and 
positive. Others may be astonished that 
the conference did not end prematurely 
in a free fight between employer and 
employee. It may be said, however, with 
some authority that those responsible 
for the meeting are satisfied that it has 
brought the warring elements of indus- 
try closer together than they ever have 
been in the past, and this at a time 
when the possibility of a rapprochement 
seemed peculiarly remote. 

A word or two as to how and why the 
Canadian Conference was brought about 
may be timely in view of the approach- 
ing conference at Washington. Last 
spring the Canadian Government ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. That Commission held 
public hearings in industrial centres 
from Victoria to Sydney, and in June 
last submitted its report embodying a 
number of important recommendations, 
which may be very briefly summarized: 
Fixing of a minimum wage, especially 
for women, girls, and unskilled labor; 
a maximum workday of eight hours and 
a weekly rest of not less than 24 hours; 
state insurance against unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and old age; pro- 
portional representation; the regulation 
of public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment; assistance in building workers’ 
homes; establishment of a bureau for 
promoting industrial councils; restora- 
tion of the fullest liberty of speech and 
of the press consistent with the inter- 
ests of the community; recognition of 
the right to organize; payment of a liv- 
ing wage; recognition of collective bar- 
gaining; extension of equal opportuni- 


ties in education. It will be seen that 
some of these recommendations are 
much more contentious than others, and 
it must be said at once that while five 
of the seven commissioners signed the 
report, two put in a minority report 
giving only a guarded approval to some 
of the recommendations, and one of the 
five thought it necessary to explain his 
views in a supplementary report. 

As the carrying out of some of the 
recommendations involved legislation by 
the provincial legislatures rather than 
the Dominion Parliament, and the suc- 
cess of practically all of them depended 
upon the attitude of capital and labor, 
the Commission suggested that a con- 
ference should be held of representatives 
of the Provincial Governments and those 
of capital and labor, for the purpose of 
considering the whole question and, if 
possible, arriving at a unanimous deci- 
sion. In adopting this suggestion, the 
Dominion Government broadened both 
the personnel and the programme of the 
conference. It also very carefully 
avoided any future suggestion that the 
delegates were hand-picked. Acting 
through such national bodies as the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada—the latter corresponding to the 
American Federation of Labor—the 
Government invited all the recognized 
organizations of employers and employ- 
ees to send delegates to the conference. 
These formed two of the three groups 
into which the conference was divided. 
The third, designed as far as practica- 
ble to represent the remainder of the 
people—that long-suffering middle class 
trampled on impartially by both capital 
and labor—included delegates from the 
Union of Canadian Municipalities, the 
Great War Veterans Association, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
Canadian Mining Institute, the Cana- 
dian Reconstruction Association, mem- 
bers of the Labor Sub-Committee which 


acts in an advisory capacity to the Cabi- 
net, members of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, representatives 
of various Federal and Provincial de- 
partments, etc. The farming com- 
munity was not directly represented, be- 
cause it would have been hopelessly one- 
sided, farm labor being unorganized, 
but indirectly it was represented by dele- 
gates from the Federal and Provincial 
departments of Agriculture. A fourth 
group embracing members of the Do- 
minion Government, the Leader of the 
Opposition, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
and members of all the Provincial Govy- 
ernments, took part in the discussions, 
but not in the committee work. 

Much of the success of the conference 
was due to the careful preparatory work 
of the Chairman and the Secretary, 
Hon. Gideon Robertson, Federal Minis- 
ter of Labor, and Gerald Brown, Secre- 
tary of the Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Committee of the cabinet. Acting 
throughout in codperation with a joint 
committee of employers and workmen, 
they compiled and had printed in ad- 
vance for the use of the delegates a 
pamphlet containing information as to 
the various items of the proposed 
agenda, the text of the labor features of 
the Treaty of Peace, statistics of indus- 
trial disputes in Canada, legislation as 
to industrial disputes, hours of labor, and 
minimum wage in Canada and other 
countries. In addition to this general 
information, data of a more detailed 
character, on each of the _ subjects 
brought before the conference, were 
prepared and distributed to the dele- 
gates during the sessions. While every- 
thing was done in this way to supply 
the material for intelligent discussion, 
the committee as carefully avoided the 
preparation of resolutions beforehand, 
or any of the other familiar expedients 
designed to lead public meetings in the 
way that they should go. 

The procedure of the conference was 
simple, and apparently worked very 
smoothly. All questions introduced were 
discussed for a limited period and then 
referred to one of nine committees, each 
consisting of three representatives of 
the employers, three of the employees, 
and two of what was known as Group 3, 
the latter to have fullest right of dis- 
cussion but no voting power, as the con- 
ference was primarily one of capital and 
labor. The committees reported back to 
the conference, and the question was 
again debated, and, if possible, crystal- 
lized in a resolution. The conference 
met during the day, and the committees 
at night, an arrangement which made it 
possible to dispose of the many impor- 
tant questions on the agenda in six 
days, although in one case at least it in- 
volved an all-night sitting. 

One who followed the discussion in 
the conference could not fail to notice 
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the very remarkable change in the mu- 
tual attitude of capital and labor as the 
days went by. At the beginning there 
was a sharply drawn difference of opin- 
ion between the representatives of capi- 
tal and labor on nearly all questions, 
and a certain atmosphere of dis- 
trust and suspicion. The frank ex- 
change of views, however, by men, and 
also by women, who showed themselves 
not only remarkably familiar with the 
questions they discussed, but also sin- 
cere, fearless, and in the main fair- 
minded, inevitably brought the two sides 
within measurable distance of a mutual 
understanding. And while it would be 
idle to say that the conference has 
broken down the wall between capital 
and labor, it has unquestionably made 
wide breaches, and probably paved the 
way to a basis of codperation that will 
be fair and equitable to both sides, and 
perhaps even to the large intermediate 
group. 

It must suffice here to note that the 
committees and the conference reached 
unanimous conclusions on the following 
points: recommending the establish- 
ment of joint industrial councils, but 
without endorsing any set plan, and the 
creation of a Federal bureau to gather 
data and furnish information and as- 
sistance; recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Federal board to enquire into 
the subjects of state insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity, and 
old age, and widows’ pensions; recom- 
mending the adoption of minimum wage 
laws for women and children in prov- 
inces that have not yet enacted such 
legislation (five have already taken ac- 
tion), the adoption of a uniform law and 
method of application throughout the 
Dominion, the minimum to be deter- 
mined from time to time with due re- 
gard to local living conditions, and the 
appointment of a royal commission to 
investigate wages of unskilled workers; 
commending the action of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments in their 
united efforts to improve housing con- 
ditions; and welcoming the declaration 
of the Prime Minister that a Speaker’s 
Conference would be called to investi- 
gate the merits of proportional repre- 
sentation; urging the Governments of 
the Provinces to establish compulsory 
education for full time at least up to 
and including the fourteenth year, and 
for part time in cities and towns for the 
two ensuing years, and that education in 
all grades should be made free (these 
provisions already in force in most of 
the provinces) ; recommending adequate 
provision, by public works or otherwise, 
by Federal, Provincial, and municipal 
governments, to avert serious unemploy- 
ment during the ensuing eight months, 
and commending the policy agreed upon 
by the Provinces of centralization of 
labor supply and demand in one agency; 





recommending the appointment of a 
board composed of representatives of 
the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
of the employers and the employees, to 
bring about uniformity in the Provin- 
cial laws relating to industrial labor. 
On some of the more contentious ques- 
tions—hours of labor, employees’ right 
to organize, recognition of labor unions, 
and collective bargaining, the commit- 
tees were not unanimous, but it may 
fairly be said that the representatives 
of employers and employees were not 
very far apart in principle, and that a 
common basis of agreement is now 
within measurable distance. The ses- 
sion closed with two notable addresses 
by representative bankers, who sounded 
a warning to both employers and em- 
ployees that they must get together and 
speed up production, or both they and 
their country would come to grief. 


i ae Be 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Book Reviews 
A Good Intent Gone Wrong 


CARNEGIE PENSIONS. By J. McKeen Cat- 
tell. With extracts from letters from 
two hundred and fourteen college and 
university professors, and an article on 
the History of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, by Joseph Jastrow, and_the re- 
ports of the Committee on Pensions 
and Insurance of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. New 
York: The Science Press. 


ROFESSOR Cattell takes up in this 
volume the history of perhaps the 
only serious disappointment among the 
benevolent enterprises of one of the 
greatest benefactors of modern times. 
The announcement that Mr. Carnegie 
had given ten million dollars to estab- 
lish a foundation for the advancement 
of teaching, through a system of retir- 
ing pensions for college teachers, seemed 
at first to herald a distinct advance in 
the comfort, dignity, and safety of the 
teaching profession. It was felt that a 
better spirit and a higher measure of 
success would thus be put into the work. 
If the plan had developed as intended 
by the donor, showing the results that 
he and so many others so confidently 
anticipated, it would have met no serious 
setback in the final discovery that ten 
million dollars was only a fraction of 
the money which would be required to 
bring all worthy institutions within its 
scope and carry it to permanent success. 
But troublesome questions began to 
arise almost immediately. Mr. Carnegie 
had not wished to include “sectarian” 
colleges in his benefaction. It was, and 
remains, the belief of most men con- 
nected with “deriominational” colleges 
that this exclusion grew out of a mis- 


taken idea as to the real nature of the 
management and teaching in such col- 
leges. But with the donor’s right to 
make the limitation admitted, the trus- 
tees never succeeded in drawing the line 
in a way which met with general ap- 
proval. Certain colleges became “non- 
sectarian” by slight changes in their 
charters and by-laws which did not in 
any essential particular alter their edu- 
cational practice, but did subject them 
to more or less criticism from patrons 
who felt that they were in some degree 
forsaking connection with the body of 
men to whom they owed their existence 
and endowments. Others which refused 
to make any change, and thus denied 
themselves the expected benefits of the 
endowment, though not a whit more sec- 
tarian than the denominational schools 
which had complied, were criticised by 
certain elements in their constituency 
as unduly narrow. It was not a pleas- 
ant situation for either the colleges or 
the trustees of the Foundation, and in 
the insurance work to which the Foun- 
dation has finally turned its attention, 
the attempt to distinguish between sec- 
tarian and non-sectarian has faded 
away. This feature, however, Mr. Cat- 
tell’s book does not treat. We have 
mentioned it only as an element which 
may, even if only as a subconscious in- 
fluence, have had something to do with 
the fact that it was finally determined 
to turn the work of the Foundation into 
a new direction rather than raise the 
necessary funds to carry it through in 
accord with Mr. Carnegie’s original 
plan. 

Again, a doubt arose in many niinds, 
almost from the start, whether the plan 
was fundamentally sound, as a means 
for “the advancement of teaching” in 
our colleges. A certain proportion felt 
that the receiving of a pension, except 
perhaps in case of disability arising 
from accident rather than age, would 
detract from the self-respect of the re- 
cipient, and the respect in which he was 
held by others—that it would come to 
be regarded as a badge of pauperism 
rather than of honor. This is a point 
wholly beyond the power of argument 
to decide. A larger number have felt 
that the one right way to provide for 
the old age of the college teacher is to 
put his salary on a basis more nearly 
commensurate with the real value of 
his services, so that he may have no 
less opportunity to provide in advance 
for his old age than that enjoyed by 
men of equal ability, character, and 
training in other callings; and leave pro- 
vision by pension merely to teachers 
who through some misfortune break 
down at too early a period to have made 
their own provision. And each college 
should have fixed upon it by public sen- 
timent, if not by spontaneous right 
feeling, the moral obligation to take 
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care of all cases of this type. But it 
has been thought that a general retiring 
pension fund, supplied by outside philan- 
thropy, tends against the due apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of a heavy increase 
in all college salaries. Trustees and 
donors naturally regard the pension as 
the equivalent of an increase in salary, 
and let the matter rest there. In the 
meantime, the professor to whom that 
increase will come only after a long 
series of years, and when his regular 
salary shall have ceased, has to meet the 
always increasing cost of living. It is 
no wonder, then, that the younger men, 
all along, have been ready .to say, 
“Throw away your pension system that 
will normally not help me for years to 
come and give me now a salary on which 
I can live in reasonable comfort, spend 
enough on books, travel, etc., to enable 
me to do my real duty to the college, and 
lay by a reasonable sum for my own old 
age, or for those who may be dependent 
upon me.” There can be no question 
but that this position, when fairly put, 
is much more convincing than anything 
which can be said for a pension system. 
The question which many would regard 
as the more debatable is, whether the 
pension plan as things now are really 
stands seriously in the way of reaching 
a proper salary basis. 

But even that question has lost its im- 
mediate importance through the fact 
that the trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation have abandoned the pension sys- 
tem, except for the carrying out of defi- 
nite engagements made before the 
change was decided upon. In Mr. Cat- 
tell’s opinion (in agreement, it must be 
said, with that of many others) they 
have not properly drawn the line in de- 
termining what they will regard as 
definite engagements already made. We 
do not choose, however, to go into a 
discussion of that matter here, or to 
thresh out the question whether the 
trustees have done an injustice in ex- 
pressing the opinion that many college 
professors have been unduly ready to 
avail themselves of the pension privilege 
at the earliest possible moment. It is 
the opinion of the author of the book 
that the trustees have sought to create 
that impression as one means of bolster- 
ing up their determination to change 
from the pension plan to that of provid- 
ing insurance and annuities. But we 
doubt whether a discussion of motives 
in that connection would interest college 
teachers and the public generally quite 
as deeply as it seems to interest the 
author. The larger number are con- 
cerned rather with the merit or demerit 
of the new proposal. Is, or is not, the 
proposed system of insurance policies 
and annuities a thing to commend itself 
to the good judgment of the college 
world? 


The judgments expressed in this 


volume are almost wholly against it. It 
must be said, however, that these judg- 
ments are based partly on an original 
feature from which the Carnegie board 
has now receded, largely because of the 
criticisms of the men whose views the 
volume expresses. The objectionable 
feature in question was that the taking 
of policies was to be obligatory on all 
members of the faculties of participat- 
ing colleges, except those in service 
before the plan was adopted. The un- 
wisdom of this requirement should have 
been clear to the Carnegie managers 
from the start, and the fact that it was 
not seen by them helps to increase the 
growing presumption that neither the 
Carnegie board nor any such exterior 
board can wisely attempt to interfere 
with the internal policies of educational 
institutions, as a condition of doing 
them some service. To kill the genuine 
independence of such institutions with 
the hand of kindness is about the great- 
est unkindness which could be done to 
them. The standardizing hand is all 
right within its proper limits; but when 
it is laid upon the things of the mind 
(and education has hardly as yet ceased 
to be a thing of the mind), it is wholly 
outside its legitimate province. Let us 
not forget that the land where standard- 
ization has had its way more completely 
than in any other lies to-day in a heap 
of moral and political ruin. 

The naturally vigorous resistance to 
the now abandoned obligatory require- 
ment may have led to a frame of mind a 
little too sensitive to other objections. 
But there are others, as to the weight 
of which men will differ. It has been 
shown, we think conclusively, that the 
cost of the insurance which is offered 
by the Carnegie authorities differs so 
little from that of existing sound insur- 
ance companies that the Carnegie sys- 
tem can hardly be considered as a “ben- 
efaction” at all, and that therefore Mr. 
Carnegie’s laudable desire to do a really 
important service to the cause of educa- 
tion has been allowed wholly to miscarry. 
It is also claimed, by Mr. Cattell and 
many others whose views are recorded 
in this volume, that the glaring miscal- 
culations which have been made in the 
past by the Carnegie managers in con- 
nection with the pension system give 
little promise that they have the special 
qualifications necessary to the safe 
management of a great insurance com- 
pany. Here again, we enter a field 
where proof is impossible, one way or 
the other. But the mere fact that it 
is impossible will, of course, deter many 
from taking the Carnegie policies. 

As to the book itself, it would be 
pleasanter reading if Mr. Cattell were 
capable of controlling his unremittent 
and exasperating spirit of belligerency. 
Belligerency for its own sake grows ex- 
ceedingly tiresome to most well-balanced 


minds. This criticism does not apply to 
the part of the book written by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, or to the two reports 
signed by Professors Arthur O. Lovejoy 
and Harlan F. Stone, of the American 
Association of College Professors. And 
the more reasonable tone of these por- 
tions gives to their strictures the 
greater weight. Naturally, this ma- 
terial had already appeared, at different 
times covering a period of several years, 
and had accomplished at least a part of 
its purpose in influencing the Carnegie 
board to change certain features of its 
plan. American college life, however, is 
not through with its dealing with such 
external agencies as the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and it is well that this record of 
certain pretty serious mistakes should 
be preserved and studied, if our higher 
education is to get the great benefit in- 
tended by such benefactions without 
suffering the harm which is always pos- 
sible from errors of judgment or purpose 
in the human agencies established for 
their administration. 


Yarns, Medium Size 


YELLOw MEN SLEEP. By Jeremy Lane. 
New York: The Century amare. 

Sorcery. By Francis Charles MacDonald. 
New York: The Century Company. 

THE SIAMESE CAT. By Henry Milner Ride- 
out. New York: Duffield and Com- 


pany. 

ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT. By 
Ben Ames Williams. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

O its disadvantage, “Yellow Men 
Sleep” is the bulkiest of these tales 

of exotic adventure. A yarn loses by 
every page it is strung out beyond its 
natural proportions. Its best effect 
hangs on the utmost economy and com- 
pression. It has to beware not only of 
dull moments but of the minute slacken- 
ings which give threat of dullness. The 
author of “Yellow Men Sleep” seems to 
have chosen Will Levington Comfort as 
his model. He inscribes this book to 
that romantic author, mentions him in 
the text, calls his hero Levington, and 
spins a yarn according to the master’s 

recipe. Con Levington is son of a 

wanderer who has picturesquely dis- 

posed of himself with drink and “dope,” 
out of grief for his dead wife. The 
process has taken many years, in course 
of which Con has grown to boyhood. He 
associates the memory of his father with 

a strange odor, spicy and heady, that 

has hung about him in his later years. 

That smell you might call the villain of 

the piece. It belongs to a heavy, ob- 

livion-bringing drug, produced only in a 

hidden kingdom of the Chinese deserts. 

To destroy this traffic in koresh, the 

“soul-dark,” the kingdom must be found; 

and our friend Levington is the pre- 

destined lad for the job. Fortunately 
the kingdom is so hard to find that its 
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only human link with the world has to 
carry amap. This is Chee Ming, Vizier 
and sole koresh-distributor for the secret 
realm. We steal his map, we beat him to 
the kingdom, we rescue the princess (an 
American kidnapped in infancy), we 
take, as it were, the cake. We are a 
trifle elaborate and long-winded about it. 
We make phrases. when we ought to be 
getting on. The tale begins with “a 
quiet urge in her veins,” and “a gray- 
feathered night in spring,” and when at 
the last the lovers approach each other 
for the kiss-curtain, “she was magic 
upon him; his voice was dry in a mutiny 
of nerves.” As in the work of W. L. 
Comfort, there is something both hectic 
and mincing here, both acrid and syrupy 
—a smell, above all, but what of? 

Our other yarns are swifter, less 
musky-flavored, more masculine. ‘“Sor- 
cery,” for all its central motive, is less a 
tale of Hawaiian magic than of East and 
West trying .conclusions, and less that 
than a brisk fable of adventure. The 
author is vastly sophisticated; as know- 
ing (in a later manner) as the young 
Kipling was. Undergraduates should 
adore his form, and we suspect his own 
undergraduate days are not long past. 
In his opening pages he nearly persuades 
himself and us that he is concerned with 
character-study, “psychological” reac- 
tions, and so on, working towards a 
tropical tragedy of some weight. And 
there is no change in his manner when, 
very shortly, we find ourselves racing 
through the doorways and tumbling 
down the staircases of romantic farce. 
Nor, unhappily, does he let up on the 
man-of-the-worldly accent even during 
the preposterous episode which wrecks 
the joyousness of our adventure—brutal 
as well as farce because it is too pre- 
posterous—that episode which sees our 
enlightened Americans torturing to 
death with hot irons an old Kanaka in 
order to get a confession out of him. 
A group of fairly representative White 
Men engaged in torturing an old native 
to death with hot irons can not be made 
an amusing episode of polite comedy or 
even farce. It is altogether out of order. 
It violates the code of the White Man, 
as Kipling taught it to us—of the 
creature who might be a mischievous 
boy and an overbearing master, but 
could never pass the bounds dividing the 
sad dog from the cur, far less the bounds 
dividing the West from the East, the 
White Man from the Black. But, worse 
for our purpose, it also violates the 
crudest sense of artistic decorum. On 
the whole, “Sorcery” leaves us with the 
feeling of having been let in for a 
not altogether savory confection which 
might have been slyly concocted by Edith 
Wharton, Jack London, and Henry Mil- 
ner Rideout. 

Not that Mr. Rideout, for one, would 
have taken a hand. For he has a well- 


nigh unerring sense of the decorum of 
the yarn. Improbabilities are his stock 
in trade, but only as they stop short of 
the preposterous. There are fishy epi- 
sodes and coincidences in “The Siamese 
Cat”—if you look for them. But you 
are unlikely to have time or inclination 
to look for them: too much is “doing” 
and you can’t afford to be left behind. 
In this tale, also, the action concerns a 
few Americans in the Far East. There 
is a youth some time exiled, in the name 
of commerce, “a solitary white man lost 
in the flux and flow of the yellow 
myriads.” A chance glimpse of a pretty 
patriot compatriot on a holiday in Japan 
sets him dreaming. In due course they 
meet (in China) and queer things begin 
to happen, involving a sacred cat, a 
stolen ruby, and other gratifying mat- 
ters of that romantic order. Of course 
the cat and the ruby, however elusive, 
are not lost, and the little comedy ends 
as such journeys should. The plot, you 
may say, is slight and artificial enough. 
What makes it “go” is largely the easy 
charm of Mr. Rideout’s style, which 
never strains and is never common. No- 
body else now writing this special kind 
of thing writes with equal grace and 
ease and vigor: 


The cat, sitting beside Owen’s feet, 
blinked sagely at the night-lamp with gob- 
lin eyes of changing fire. He yawned hun- 
grily, jingled his silver bells, then in slow 
revolution trod out a lair and curled down 
to sleep. Owen lay wakeful; or, dozing 
wearily, started at every flutter of bats 
without, every stir of geckoes on his cham- 
ber wall. But the pink mists of dawn 
glimmered at last through his doors: noth- 
ing had happened. 


“All the Brothers Were Valiant” is a 
yarn of “red blood” which the publish- 
ers naturally compare with the sea-tales 
of Jack London. The picture on the 
jacket of the pair of hulking brutes as- 
saulting each other with harpoon and 
handspike gives gory promise, not to be 
unfulfilled. Here are tempest, mutiny, 
and sudden death. Here are brothers at 
odds, a woman between them to battle 
for. Here, even, is a hidden treasure to 
turn men’s hearts against each other. 
Yet the tale as a whole is quite different 
from what London would have made it. 
He was the romancer of brute force; he 
would have had Mark Shore win, by dint 
of his thews and inches and ruthless 
heart. But Mark Shore’s heart is not 
ruthless: in the end it yields to the 
right, as his body has yielded to the fist, 
of his younger brother Joel. And it is 
Joel, who loathes force, and loves decency 
of life not less than his Priss, who sur- 
vives to carry on the brave tradition of 
the House of Shore. Finally, the love- 
element or “heart-interest” of the story 
is sound romantic stuff, instead of the 
perfunctory commodity London pro- 
duced to order. «- The style of this nar- 
rative, also, is worth making note of, for 


its simplicity and solidity and, as it 
were, its fine dull finish. The yarn has 
always been a form worth the highest 
pains, and a fresh devotion to it on the 
part of responsible writers is a good 
sign for any literary generation. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Lest We Forget 


HELPING FRANCE. By Ruth Gaines. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
OWHERE in post-war books has the 
appeal of France to the world been 

given with a surer sense of reality than 

in this little book. The author was a 

member of the Smith College Unit in 

France, the first to be sent to France 

by a woman’s college. It worked as a 

part of the French Service de Santé, 

until transferred to our own Red Cross 
early in 1918. The unit of sixteen mem- 
bers had charge of a district in the 

Somme of thirty-six square miles em- 

bracing sixteen villages. Its duties in- 

cluded the supply to the inhabitants of 
the first necessities of life—clothing, 
beds, stoves, milk, and livestock. The 
unit devoted itself particularly to the 
care of the children of the district; doc- 
tors and nurses made weekly rounds of 
the districts, holding dispensaries and 
visiting sick children in their homes. 

Classes in sewing and carpentry were 

opened and a children’s hospital was 

established at Nesle. It is characteristic 
of the German treatment of the districts 

they abandoned in the spring of 1917 

that the old hospital of the Sisters of 

Charity in that town had been stripped 

bare by them before their retreat. The 

one remaining civilian doctor had “lit- 
erally no instruments, no drugs, and no 
means of conveyance.” During the ter- 

rible days of the German drive in 1918, 

the unit actually took charge of a mili- . 

tary hospital at Beauvais. Miss Gaines, 

then, is writing of a work in which she 
herself took part. 

Of the systematic and thorough nature 
of the devastation we get repeated rec- 
ord in Miss Gaines’s book. It is written 
for the most part in an impersonal tone. 
It is largely, perhaps even too much for 
the casual reader’s interest, concerned 
with organization and interrelation of 
the various bodies concerned in the work 
of relief. But no one can have lived 
through the author’s experience with- 
out having something to tell at first hand 
of the ruin the Germans wrought in the 
regions they occupied. From the be- 
ginning they proceeded on the plan of 
systematically wrecking whatever fell 
into their hands. “We are not making 
war solely against the French army,” a 
German officer told the Mayor of Noyon 
in 1914, when that official protested 
against the violations of the Hague con- 
vention, “we are making it against the 
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whole of France; our aim is to weaken 
it, to ruin it by every means possible. 
If we spare ever so little of the civil 
population of the war, and do not com- 
pel them to undergo all its consequences, 
it is because we are not barbarians; such 
are methods of war. The harder they 
are, the more inexorable, the shorter will 
be the war.” 

The devastated area extended over 
something like six thousand square 
miles, inhabited by two million people, 
the most thickly populated, most fertile, 
and most highly developed industrial 
part of France. Something like a quar- 
ter of this region was reclaimed in 1917, 
only to be again submerged in the flood 
of the German drive in the spring of 
the following year. At the time of the 
German retreat in 1917, skilled me- 
chanics wrecked all agricultural ma- 
chinery by removing the same essential 
part from every machine; expert forest- 
ers girdled the fruit-trees, trained chem- 
ists poisoned the wells. The harvests of 
1914-15-16 were seized by the Germans. 
In 1917 there was no cultivation what- 
ever, the futile attempt to resume work 
in 1918 was completely wrecked, and as 
late as January, 1919, only ten acres of 
the 750 of arable land had been sown 
for this year. It is estimated that it 
will take five years to restore the land 
to its pre-war cultivation, and that two- 
fifths of it is unusable for the present, 
because of trenches, fragments of shells, 
and unexploded projectiles. 

It was into such districts that the Red 
Cross section for civilian relief came 
with its warehouses, its trucks crammed 
with supplies for distribution, its doc- 
tors and nurses. 

The Red Cross combined with a host 
of societies, French, English, and Amer- 
ican, which were engaged in assisting 
the refugees and rebuilding the ruins, 
opened its stores to them, used them 
whenever possible as a means of dis- 
tribution, and took their place in dis- 
tricts which till then had lacked a help- 
ing hand. It codperated in every way 
with the efforts of the French Govern- 
ment and worked in harmony with the 
French officials. But the work of the 
Red Cross did not end with the armis- 
tice; in fact, the ending of hostilities 
only opened new fields. The vast region 
abandoned by the Germans in the last 
months of the war was in pitiable con- 
dition. In the Département du Nord 
alone it was necessary to provide at 
once the means of life for over a million 
persons, a number increased daily by 
thousands of returning exiles. The sit- 
uation called for prompt and energetic 
action. Working under the direction of 
the French Government, the Red Cross 
now devoted itself to emergency relief. 
It established six huge warehouses in 
northern France into which it poured 
the stores no longer needed for its serv- 


ice with the army; it organized a trans- 
port service to take the place of the 
ruined railroads and tramways in the 
devastated region, and drew on the ac- 
cumulated stores of the Belgian Relief 
Commission in exchange for other neces- 
sities. The Children’s Bureau of the Red 
Cross devoted itself with special zeal 
to the care of children in the liberated 
towns, stunted and weakened by four 
years of insufficient food, and established 
a chain of school canteens where it was 
possible for them to get at least one 
hearty meal a day. The task is not yet 
accomplished. It will be long years be- 
fore the ruin the Germans left behind 
them is rebuilt, but every day sees some 
part of the task performed, and every 
day deepens the hold which the Red 
Cross of America has on the affections 
of the people of France. It was no 
spirit of boasting, but a true conscious- 
ness of work well done that led a di- 
rector of the Red Cross to reply, when 
asked what monument the organization 
would leave behind as a memorial, “Our 
aim has been to help France in their 
own way, our monument will be in their 
hearts.” 


Orthodox Recent History 


Firty YEARS OF EuroPe. By Charles Dow- 
ner Hazen. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

HERE does history leave off and 
journalistic narrative begin? This 
has been a moot question ever since 

French scholars over a generation ago 

pointed the way to a conception of his- 

tory based on the scientific evaluation 
of the evidence afforded by documentary 
materials. From this point of view it is 
evident that a prerequisite for the writ- 
ing of history is the release from the 
seal of secrecy of the archives and dip- 
lomatic correspondence of the nations 
concerned. Naturally such _ indispen- 
sable documents are not available until 
the danger of embarrassing contempo- 
rary political relations is past. 
Manifestly, therefore, an attempt to 
tell the story of the last fifty years can 
not be regarded as serious history. But 
this does not mean that such a narra- 
tive must be classed as journalistic. A 
solid background of history of the pre- 
ceding period makes possible an ad 
interim account, subject to some correc- 
tions as additional primary material be- 
comes accessible, but on the whole sound 
and dependable. Looked at from this 
point of view, Professor Hazen has 
rendered a real service. He has set 
forth in readable form a well-balanced 
account of the development of interna- 
tional relations and of political changes 
since 1870. Professor Hazen’s interpre- 
tation of these political movements is 
essentially orthodox, and one looks in 
vain for any attempt to place them be- 


fore us in a new light. Not that novel- 
ties are necessarily desirable or that we 
should welcome the upsetting of cher- 
ished theories or prejudices, but one 
naturally expects that as additional ma- 
terial becomes available, it will place a 
new aspect on many of the accepted ac- 
counts from which we have been all too 
ready to draw general conclusions. 

From the economic interpretation of 
history, a hobby which some of our 
sophomoric historical and political writ- 
ers have ridden nearly to death, Pro- 
fessor Hazen steers clear. While this 
is restful to the complacent soul, it is 
by no means an unmixed benefit. An 
overdose of economic interpretation is 
fatal to any historical work, but to treat 
the. recent development of the British 
Empire, the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, the rise of the Bal- 
kan States, or the Russo-Japanese war, 
without placing the economic factors in 
their proper perspective, is to detract 
somewhat from the value of the volume 
as a whole. : 

On the other hand, the author has 
shown an admirable fairness and free- 
dom from bias. In arrangement and 
proportion his narrative is excellent. 
The general reader will find it a handy 
book of reference with an amazing 
amount of information compressed with- 
in its 400 pages. The author has no pet 
theories to set forth or prejudices to 
exploit, and what his book lacks in fresh- 
ness and novelty it makes up in bal- 
ance and freedom from partisanship. 
For the benefit of those who will use this 
book as a manual, we may venture the 
suggestion that in a later edition Pro- 
fessor Hazen include a_ bibliography 
that will guide the general reader in his 
selection of authoritative supplementary 
material and aid him in avoiding, in the 
overwhelming mass of recent publica- 
tions, that which is ephemeral and un- 
worthy of credence. 


The Run of the Shelves 


T may be possible to quarrel with 

Theodore Roosevelt, but it is im- 
possible to avoid a fondness for the 
author of “Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters 
to his Children (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). Perhaps the fondness may 
not suffice to conquer stubborn disap- 
provals or ingrained dislikes, but the 
fondness itself is likewise unconquer- 
able, and the lion and the lamb must lie 
down together henceforth in one’s esti- 
mate of the many-sided President. The 
letters deal with matters of fact set down 
in the most straightforward and un- 
hesitating manner. Affection scallops 


their edges in openings like “Darling 
Little Ethel” and “Blessed Archikins,” 
or globes itself into pellets of sugar-like 
hardness and sweetness, such as “I loved 
Of course the letters 


your little letter.” 
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have not the bad taste to be exceptional. 
When Skip, the dog, is described as 
“bathing himself in the companionship 
of the only one of his family he has 
left,” the reader marks the phrase as the 
one adventure of its kind in a plain- 
spoken, crisp, and energetic book. The 
topics are mainly animals and sports. 
The parents are half children, and the 
girls are half boys, and the children are 
half animals, and the animals are half- 
human. The life reminds us of some 
primitive elder day, of the fraternity of 
man and child, of man and beast, in some 
caravanserai of “Ben-Hur,” some court- 
yard of Homeric Ithaca. 

The man whom some thought an auto- 
crat in democratic America seems to 
have been truly democratic in that dicta- 
torship to which he was called by father- 
hood. His paternity is not wholly un- 
like the parenthood of animals—it is so 
quiet, so assured, so undespotic, and so 
unpretending. Here is no chasm to be 
bridged, no presidency for the children 
to surmount; the level on which the 
father met the sons and daughters was 
a part of his nature as really as it was 
the whole of theirs. Advice is forth- 
coming, but not forthrushing. When 
Ted (now Colonel Theodore Roosevelt) 
is balancing the claims of the profes- 
sions, the father writes to the son with 
priceless good sense, but without any 
eagerness or pride in counsel, rather 
with a deference to the boy himself, 
which is possibly a phase of the good 
sense. When there are no dogs or horses 
or rabbits or badgers or lynxes or 
cougars to write about, he sometimes 
writes to Kermit about Dickens. He is 
very fond of Dickens, not minding the 
detail that “Dickens was an ill-natured, 
selfish cad and boor, who had no under- 
standing of what the word gentleman 
meant” (page 220). That fondness need 
not prove a bar to diatribe is a discov- 
ery very consoling to former foes who are 
beginning to be fond of Mr. Roosevelt. 
As for Dickens, one who remembers 
Betsey Trotwood’s nine words of coun- 
sel to her departing nephew: “Never be 
mean; never be false; never be cruel,” 
will think twice before denying gentle- 
manliness to the parent of their parent. 
Sometimes the contact of inequalities 
in these letters is curiously and amus- 
ingly reflective of the neighborship of 
diversities in the man’s life. On page 
132, in a letter to Kermit, he is expan- 
Sive on Mrs. Roosevelt’s approval of the 
chicken which he fried in camp; on the 
next page, in the same letter, he is 
pacifying Russia and Japan. After 
chickens, one has time for empires. He 
18 reasonably modest about his world- 
famed Russo-Japanese achievement, but 
elation peeps out in his record of the 
cookery. A wife’s praise of his fried 
chicken is a test through which no man’s 
humility can pass unscathed. The allu- 





sions to Mrs. Roosevelt, who appears, 
sometimes as Edith, much oftener as 
Mother, are always proud and fond. Her 
good looks appear to have been a family 
treasure to which the housebreaker, Old 
Age, must never filch the key. 


In that war of opinion which fairly 
dwarfed that of the battlefields, car- 
toons played almost as important a part 
as the printed word. Our Government 
found it worth while to prompt the 
draughtsmen for the daily press through 
a Bureau of Cartoons. The director, 
George J. Hecht, now brings together a 
hundred of the more effective designs 
under the title, “The War in Cartoons” 
(Dutton). Cesare, of the New York 
Evening Post, is most fully represented, 
and for imaginative power well de- 
serves his prominence. Kirby, of the 
World, touches certain moods of pathos 
with a distinction quite his own. The 
incomparably just and genial Briggs, of 
the Tribune, has only one sketch, con- 
cerning reconstruction. He merits a 
fuller representation. Ding, Sykes, 
Gibson, Flagg, McCutcheon may be sig- 
nalized among other notable contribu- 
tors. The album suffers somewhat from 
incoherence. Cartoons are made to be 
seen separately. Probably a better se- 
lection could have been made from pre- 
war caricature and cartoon. Much ear- 
lier than the country at large, the artists 
from the press grasped the horror of 
German aggression and the shame of our 
neutrality. It was not rare to find 
papers neutral in the editorial column 
while the cartoonist expressed a fine in- 
dignation against the words and deeds 
of the Hun. The cartoonists helped 
loyally in the war, they helped more to 
make the sentiment that brought the 
war home to us as our concern, and they 
did this without the aid of Mr. Creel’s 
artistic advisers. It will awaken a thrill 
to relive the war with the present 
volume in hand, but the definitive record 
of the service of our cartoonists still 
remains to be made. 


Few words are needed about Rae- 
maekers’ “Cartoon History of the War,” 
the third volume of which now appears 
in the Century Company’s popular edi- 
tion. The period is that immediately 
preceding America’s intervention. With 
his strong and sensitive imagination 
Raemaekers has made visible the verdict 
of all civilization. It is a terrible judg- 
ment, for it meets the German on his 
own chosen ground of Kultur. It shows 
Deutschthum in action, and withal the 
spiritual forces it evoked to its own un- 
doing. Perhaps the severest retribu- 
tion Germany has incurred is the per- 
manency of this record. Every Ger- 
man will shrink from a Raemaekers 
album long after the world shall have 
learned not to shrink from a German. 


Drama 


Mark Reed and Eugene 
Walter 


R. MARK REED, said to be a nest- 
ling or nursling ef the Harvard 
dramatic course, is the author of “She 
Would and She Did,” Miss Grace 
George’s vehicle at the Vanderbilt. The 
play is a regular three-act comedy, and 
its theme is the suspension of a young 
woman from a golf club for two months 
in expiation of misconduct. Let no one 
suppose that Mr. Reed is making quiet 
appeals to select people; his end is the 
common person’s common pleasure, and 
in his skillful hands this straitened 
theme becomes roomy and populous. In- 
cident is fertile and movement swift. 
The courage of this beginner, who is 
hardly a neophyte, is conspicuous in an- 
other point. The subject naturally bris- 
tles with legalities and technicalities, 
meetings, motions, petitions, minutes, 
which the instinct of the reactionary 
dramatist would shirk or slur. Mr. Reed 
meets this adverse material in a hand- 
to-hand conflict in which its defeat is 
manifest. No golf-links is exhibited in 
his play, and the satire is implicit, not 
overt. Other mockers of sport show its 
worshipers making fools of themselves 
by speech and action in its behalf. Mr. 
Reed’s satire, sensible everywhere but 
tangible nowhere, lies in the irony of 
the placid assumption on everybody’s 
part that golf is one of the conceded 
magnitudes of life on which it would 
be as silly to rhapsodize as to be dithy- 
rambic about food and clothes. 

All these things interest me sincerely 
in Mr. Reed. His work is mechanism, 
but he is an original mechanic. If dra- 
matic art among us were creative, if it 
gave us new substance, we could dis- 
pense with new themes and new meth- 
ods; renovation, not innovation, would 
be our avenue to force. But in the ab- 
sence of the creative faculty, the untried 
in the form of theme or method becomes 
indispensable. The minute is one sec- 
tion of the untried, and Mr. Reed is to ~ 
be thanked for the revelation of its pos- 
sibilities. 

Miss George borrows youth from 
Frances Nesmith and lends her buoy- 
ancy, versatility, and dash. The part is 
one of sallies, retreats, and resiliences, 
and is acted with a glancing vibrancy 
which finds an appropriate symbol in the 
flutter of plumes and play of tassels in 
the costume worn by Miss George in 
Act II. Criticism—if pleasure and 
thankfulness could be critical—might 
possibly suggest that the final impres- 
sion on the mind is little more than a 
memory of sweeps and flashes. Perhaps 
this is Mr. Reed’s fault; perhaps he left 
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no option to Miss George except to act 
as convoy to a flotilla of moods. I 
think he did blunder in giving his 
Frances Nesmith so much chicane with 
so little finesse; finesse is the dramatic 
justification of chicane. When Moliére 
in “L’Etourdi” wanted to depict the 
partnership of fraud and precipitation, 
he made the partners two persons; Mr. 
Reed, outdaring Moliére, embodies both 
in one individual. A chasm results, and 
Miss George has not succeeded in clos- 
ing the gap, though she delights us by 
the agility with which she leaps from 
side to side. 

The other parts were generally well 
taken. It was a notable and creditable 
fact that the portrayal of an entire so- 
cial class by the entire company was bet- 
ter than the work of any single player, if 
we leave Miss George out of the count. 
In the committee scene in Act II, the 
ensemble reached a distinction to which 
all the players contributed and to which 
none of them, individually, attained. 

For Mr. Eugene Walter I havea slight- 
ly shamefaced kindness. “The Easiest 
Way” left its notch in my memory, and 
I never lose a chance of seeing “Paid in 
Full.” My motives in this regularity 
may not redound to my own honor or 
Mr. Walter’s, but it is only just to add, 
in defense of myself and in praise of 
him, that the same lures in other hands 
have been far less successful in control- 
ling my movements. In the “Challenge” 
(Selwyn Theatre) we are far indeed 
from the succinct force, the almost cube- 
like compactness, of “Paid in Full.” As 
a play, a story, an argument, as any 
sort of entity to which the article, defi- 
nite or indefinite, could reasonably be 
prefixed, the “Challenge,” for all its 
vaulting title, is defenseless. It is a 
loitering and rambling play, of meagre 
content and half-apposite situation which 
hardly begins till it is half over, and 
which dies upon a kiss in a trailing epi- 
logue. The real characters are three: the 
young girl, who does nothing; her mil- 
lionaire brother, who bribes a governor; 
and her radical lover, who elects the gov- 
ernor, renounces the girl, and is ejected 
by his infuriated party on the baseless 
charge of complicity in the bribe. That 
is about all. This scant material is spread 
out into six acts, which contract into 
three in the skillful tabulations of the 
programme. Six acts are admissible in 
fact, but intolerable in theory. Many 
people will take food five times between 
sunrise and sunset who would be shocked 
at the proposition of five meals a day. 

The design of the play, then, is naught, 
but the very looseness of its fabric has 
favored the insertion of certain pictures 
of manners and conduct which, in their 
independence as pictures, have an evi- 
dent value. These are the so-called first 
act, in which wealth, for once, smells 
less of greenbacks than of the morocco 


and mahogany in which its genial toler- 
ance is framed; the newspaper scene, 
forced into the piece by a ramrod, but 
stimulating in its irrelevance; and the 
conglomerate of types in the radical- 
committee scene in which the spectacle 
is so much more eloquent than the up- 
roar. There is a realist in Mr. Walter, 
who sometimes obtains a half-holiday 
from the sensationist in whose factory 
he works. 

The word “factory” reminds me that 
this play is a discussion of the labor 
movement. One fact is remarkable. On 
views, measures, policies, on the “isms” 
of the subject, Mr. Walter has simply 
nothing to say. He deals with men. Bad 
men can not do good things, and he means 
to show by report and picture that the 
men who marshal the laborers are venal 
and brutal. Now it is hard for a drama 
to convict a class. It is hard in practice 
for the very reason that makes it seem 
easy, to wit, that every large class of 
men includes members who are recreant 
to its principles. Men, for instance, are 
often inhuman. The proof, accordingly, 
requires an accumulation of instances 
to which the concentration of drama is 
opposed. Mr. Walter’s confession of this 
fact is implied in a strange inconsistency 
which he has allowed to drift into his 
play. He feels that the class of labor 
leaders is condemned in the conduct of 
the bribe-taking governor, but not for a 
moment does he feel that the class of 
capitalists is condemned in the conduct 
of the bribe-giving millionaire. The 
crimes of our enemies are always typi- 
cal. The millionaire, on the other hand, 
remains so agreeable to Mr. Walter that 
he is even intrusted with the enunciation 
of the concluding moral, which may be 
paraphrased as follows: Eat your bread- 
and-cheese between kisses, and leave the 
cure of the world to time. That Doctor 
Time sometimes carries specifics, or at 
least narcotics, in his wallet no one will 
deny; but he drives a slow nag, and his 
fees are sometimes ruinous. 

The performance was creditable. It 
was physically too loud; its lungs were 
sometimes more audible than its heart. 
Mr. Holbrook Blinn as Harry Winthrop 
exhibited an easy and affluent charm. I 
thought the silk hat an indiscretion. 
A silk hat suggests gloss over hollow- 
ness, and that is precisely the associa- 
tion that is perilous for the courtly 
millionaires. Miss Jessie Glendenning’s* 
powers were tested only in the first act; 
they met the test with delicate discre- 
tion. Mr. Allan Dinehart as actor, like 
his feigned self, Richard Putnam, as 
reformer, rather struggles than deci- 
sively achieves; but the gallantry of the 
fight in both arenas leaves the beholder 
touched and sympathetic. 

O. W. FIRKINS 

*Miss Louise Dyer has taken over the 
part. 
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Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little farther into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available 
without much trouble, through publisher, 
book-seller, or public library. Books ob- 
scure or out of print are avoided, and books 
in English are preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles are in no sense 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles are 
written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


Crime 


NTERNATIONAL politics and indus- 

trial troubles seem to be tied for first 
place in the news. Next comes the ugly 
outburst of crime, the raids upon banks 
and bank-messengers, the robbery and 
embezzlement, which have so unpleas- 
antly forced themselves upon public at- 
tention. 

That section of any large library 
which is devoted to criminology always 
stirs my sense of the incongruous, not 
to say of the ridiculous. Compared with 
other parts of the library it is like the 
mixed crowd of passengers who might 
be found in a life-boat after an ocean 
disaster, as contrasted with the orderly 
and respectable gathering in the first 
cabin the night before. Fundamentally, 
of course, the causes which lead to the 
collection of books on crime are melan- 
choly, but the results are strangely 
varied. Side by side upon the shelves 
may stand the gravest scientific treatise 
and a lurid work, differing little from a 
dime novel in appearance and contents. 
For the writings of fifty to seventy years 
ago—often the only guide to the thought 
of that period—were usually sanctimoni- 
ous to the last degree, with a frontis- 
piece symbolizing the fruits of virtue 
and of evil, honored old age or the gal- 
lows, or else they were vulgarly sensa- 
tional. So, for the most part, one must 
come to the books of the past thirty 
years to read the conclusions of the 
men and women who have tried to avoid 
both sentimentality and harshness in 
studying the causes and treatment of 
crime. 

Burdette G. Lewis’s “The Offender and 
his Relations to Law and Society” (Har- 
pers, 1917) is a good work for American 
readers, treating, in one medium-sized 
volume, crime and its punishment in 
the United States. “Criminology,” by 
Maurice F. Parmelee (Macmillan, 1918), 
is of convenient size, comprehensive, 
with references to further reading. Pro- 
fessional students of criminology find 
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Station 


“At Honolulu, H. [., is located 
the largest wireless station in the 
world. This station is equipped 
with a 300 K. W. Crocker- 


Wheeler radio generator. 





“Radio generators were special- 
ly designed by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Co. for the Marconi 
around - the- world service in 
sending messages from Funa- 
bashi, Japan, to Bolinas, Cali- 
fornia, 6512 Nautical miles.” 
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Deadham Hard: A Romance 


By Lucas Malet 

Author of “Sir Richard Calmady,” etc. 

This talented author (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison, the daugh- 
ter of Charles Kingsley) may always be counted upon to 
give her readers an intellectual treat. Her new story will 
not prove disappointing to her many admirers. It is a 
splendid example of what a well-constructed novel should 
be. $1.90 


Maeterlinck’s Dogs 


By Georgette Le Blanc-Maeterlinck 

Author of “The Children’s Blue Bird,” etc. 

A highly entertaining account of some of the dogs owned 
at various times by the great Master. The book will appeal 
not only to dog-lovers, but to all devotees of Maeterlinck, 
because of the intimate picture it gives of the home life of 
the Belgian mystic. Mme. Maeterlinck’s animated style makes 
the book most enjoyable reading, and she has enlivened her 
text with a large number of amusing sketches of the dogs 
included in the book. $2.50 


The Truth About China and Japan 


By B. L. Putnam Weale 

Author of “The Fight for the Republic in China,” “Indis- 
creet Letters from Peking,” etc. 

The author has lived in China since childhood and for 
over twenty years has occuvied high advisory positions in 
the Chinese Government. ilis very timely book presents 
China’s case in a fearless manner. Many facts concerning 
past and present conditions in China and Japan heretofore 
known only to a few insiders are given a lucid presentation 
in this book. It should be read by all who aim to keep up 


to date on current affairs. 2.00 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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that it attempts too much in one vol- 
ume, but the average reader will prefer 
it to the more minute studies in the 
Modern Criminal Science Series, men- 
tioned below. A brief and inexpensive 
handbook is Charles R. Henderson’s 
“The Cause and Cure of Crime” (Mc- 
Clurg, 1914). The former Police Com- 
missioner, Arthur Woods’s, monograph 
“Crime Prevention” (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1918) is commended. For a 
scientific study of not too great com- 
pass, Charles Mercier’s “Crime and 
Criminals” (Univ. of London Press, 
1918) is by a frequent writer on this 
subject, while James Devon’s “The 
Criminal and the Community” (Lane, 
1912) has received high praise. The 
author is medical officer in the prison 
at Glasgow, so his conclusions are drawn 
from conditions in Scotland. “Criminal 
Responsibility and Social Constraint” 
(Scribner, 1912), by a teacher of social 
ethics, R. M. McConnell, is a philo- 
sophical work. Every reader should look 
at the famous and terrible study of 
heredity, “The Jukes” (Putnam), by 
R. L. Dugdale. Criminal anthropology 
is the subject of Havelock Ellis’s “The 
Criminal” (3d ed., Scribner, 1910). 

If you wish extensive and scholarly 
researches, the Modern Criminal Science 
Series (Little, Brown) is indicated. 
Among others, the series includes Lom- 
broso’s “Crime, Its Causes and Reme- 








dies,” Hans Gross’s “Criminal Psychol- 
ogy,” Aschaffenburg’s “Crime and Its 
Repression,” and (important to-day) 
William Adrian Bonger’s “Criminality 
and Economic Conditions.” One or two 
books upon the allied subject of prisons 
may be mentioned: “The Prison and 
the Prisoner” (Little, Brown, 1917), a 
symposium, edited by Julia K. Jaffray 
and “Within Prison Walls” (Appleton, 
1914) by Thomas Mott Osborne. “Ju- 
venile Courts and Probation” (Century, 
1914), by Thomas Mott Osborne. “Ju- 
Baldwin. The fact that Arthur Train’s 
“The Prisoner at the Bar” (Scribner, 
1906) is always readable and often 
amusing does not decrease its value. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Bottome, Phyllis. A Servant of Reality. 
Century. $1.75. 
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The Egoist, Ltd. 3s.6d. 

Dreiser, Theodore. The Hand of the Pot- 
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